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JASCHA HEIFETZ . . . . 


Who plays a heretofore unrecorded 
Vieuxtemps Concerto (See Page 342) 


ROYAL MUSICIANS 


From the Harp of King David to the Bagpipes of King Edward VIII 


Translated from the Italian 


By Enzo ARCHETTI 


HE road between the Royal Musi- 
cians of our title is longer than the 
one to Tipperary, but we shall 


travel it at top speed, and stop only at 
the milestones. 


There have been kings, emperors, prin- 
ces, crowned heads, and even makers of 
crowned heads who did not limit them- 
selves to what was almost their duty of 
patronizing the arts in general and ours 
particularly but, being more talented and 
lovers of this special art, dedicated to it 
the fruits of their creative minds and their 
personal labors as interpreters and 
theorists. u 


Was Prince Tsai-iu really the musician 
who added mi and si to the Chinese system 
about 1500 years before Christ? 

Let us leave it as a romantic myth for it 
will harm no one. If one believes that 
King David was an accomplished musician 
among the still rude Hebrews, there is no 
reason to doubt that also Tsai-iu was a 
musician among the refined Chinese. 


The art of David was something even 
more prodigious. A slinger by the grace of 
God, as everyone knows, he was also a 
born musician. He played and sang in an 
exceptional manner, surely, if King Saul, 
when he was not "seeing red," was fascina- 
ted by his art. And then, he wrote the 150 
Psalms, which he gave to Jedutun or some 
other chief of musicians for him to have 
performed on this or that air. Who knows. 
precisely, how matters went? At any rate, 
he founded, for sacred services, a choir of 
twenty-four dozen members about whose 
particular duties one can read in Chroni- 
cles, XV, XVI, and XXV, if it is not too 
inconvenient for you to search for your 
Bible in the library. 


He was, then, a great poet, (and on this 
point there can be not a shadow of- a 
doubt), an organizer of great vision, natur- 
ally endowed with a splendid voice, and an 
extraordinary player on the harp. Believe 
it or not, had he chosen a different career, 
he would have been a better musician 
than king. It is not to be wondered at if 
his figure was used as a symbol on the ban- 
ners of all the minstrels of the middle-ages 
(who acted as a syndicate of musicians in 
their day), as it was, in the days of Hans 
Sachs, the trade mark of lutists. In our 
own day it serves as an emblem for the 
International Association of Musicologists. 


We shall not ask you to open the books 
of the Indian and Persian poets in which 
you will find kings, queens, and princes 
who sing in a manner that would make 
insane those who are sane, and restore 
reason to the demented; nor the Scandi- 
navian Sagas and Russian bylines with the 
ineffable Czar Berendei, who must have 
had the makings of a good king, in a 
fantastic way; nor shall we ask you to 
search in English history for the origin of 
the harp in the coat of arms; or for the 
story of King Alfred who disguised him- 
self as a bard and sang to the hostile Danes 
to discover their war-plans . . . nothing of 
the sort. We shall instead refresh your 
memory with Roman history: back to Nero 
no less. And it will not be necessary to 
add any words, because everyone knows 
that his passion for music was more than 
a fever, a veritable mania, in fact. 


And after Nero so as not to make it too 
long, we shall skip the obscure period. So 
we come to Charles the Great who made 
himself an incomparable protector of the 
vocal school. We jump, we jump again 
to the XII Century! Lo! the Emperor 
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Henry VI, he who suppressed the Sicilian 
Revolt, who broke the League of the Cru- 
saders, and imprisoned Richard the Lion- 
Hearted; and immediately afterward the 
Duke of Breslaw, King Wenzel of Bohemia, 
the Margrave Otho IV of Brandenburg, 
Corradino of Suabia, all of the XIII Cen- 
tury; and then King Enzo, last of the 
Hohenstaufen, to whom Italian literature 
is grateful. All these were minnesaenger 
of high birth and they had a profound 
taste for music, like all average university 
men who frequented the quadrivio. 


In our haste we almost forgot Thibault 
of Champagne, King of Navarre, who 
flourished during the first half of the 
Second Century and assembled around him 
all the troubadours of the North: that is, 
around him as an artist, rather than as a 
king. Only Jean Bretel rivaled him as 
poet-composer of lays, pastorales, and 
motets, 

We shall not speak of the popes, though 
they were triply-crowned, because (besides 
Ormisda and Gelasio, who left the schola 
lectorum of Rome the equals of Gregory 
the Great, and besides Gregory himself 
who was the high legislator of singing in 
Christianity) every pope understood music 
profoundly. It would require, therefore, 
a long list and that you can find elsewhere. 
The list will not tell you that there was, in 
the XVII Century, some passionate and 
feverish popes, like Rospigliosi, later 
Clement IX, who wrote many opera lib- 
retti. Neither will it tell you of John 
XXII he who had the misfortune to be 
noticed by Dante’s sharp tongue like he 
who, because he loved the lamb (.... the 
one engraved on the gold florins of Flo- 
rence) with a love too exclusive, did not 
know il Pescator ne Polo—and who (this 
is important) almost excommunicated the 
masters of the newly born Ars nova, in the 
beginning of the XIV Century. (But then, 
why connect this man with music? Rather 
should he be placed among the critics, the 
aestheticians, and the musicologists who 
were, even in that day, the despair of the 
real musicians). 

Therefore, no popes. Kings, princes, and 
those nearer to us, will be enough for a 
long list of crowned heads who, as we said 
in the beginning, specialized in music and 
were performers and composers of merit 
or... thought they were. 
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John IV of Portugal was a musician of 
real value, taught in the school of the 
Palestrinian polyphonists. Queen Elizabeth 
of England who died at the time he was 
born, wàs an excellent player on the vir- 
ginals. Her sister, poor little one, loved 
the lute, but she preferred lutists of the 
Italian species. *(1) Henry VIII. their 
good father, was a good performer and 
he consoled himself by playing every time 
he sent one of his wives to the executioner. 
It is said he played often. 


Much has been written recently, be- 
cause of the Columbia records 7318-19M, 
of another English King, Henry VI, com- 
poser of a Sanctus-Benedictus, Flemish in 
style, but noteworthy. 


France had Louis XII who sang with 
the most discordant voice of his reign the 
songs and madrigals written for him by 
Joquin des Prés whose concern to have him 
make a good impression you can imagine. 
There was also Louis XIII (composer of 
works which have the honor of being listed 
in the Musurgia *(2) of Father Kircher), 
composer of the ballet La Merlaison or 
"la caccia ai merli?” which was performed 
in 1635, and finally, composer of the 
gavotte (can it really be true?) which 
became famous three centuries later and 
was published by Ghys. 


Louis XIV was satisfied with dancing, 
but he also wrote, under the guidance of 
Lulli, some simple ariette. 


In Russia there was Catherine II, who 
composed no music, but who sketched an 
opera libretto: “Il primo tempo del regno 
degli Oleg" for the composer Sarti. 


In Austria there was Ferdinand III, who 
died in 1657. He promoted the exodus of 
Italian composers of the Venetian school 
during the early days of opera. He was, 
it is said, also a composer. Of what, we 
do not know. Later there was the Arch- 


duke Rudolph (not he of Mayerling), who 


*]. Mary, Queen of Scots, and her supposed 
lover, David Rizzio. 


*2. The Musurgia Universalis, a voluminous 
work (10 books), published in 1650, in 
Rome, by the Jesuit Father, Athanasius 
Kircher. It was translated into German by 
Andreas Hirsch, of Hall, Suabia, in 1662. 


studied composition, almost regularly, 
under Beethoven and to whom the master 
dedicated some music. 


Of Leopold I (1640-1705), composer of 
oratorios, and of Joseph I there are com- 
positions edited by Adler. 


Finally, in Germany there was Frederick 
the Great who, as everyone knows, played 
the flute, which he studied with the cele- 
brated Quantz. It is proper, considering 
the importance of this personage in the 
history of music, to relate something about 
his passion for his avocation. When he 
gave a concert, all the members of the 
court, male and female, were invited. Woe 
to him who refused the invitation! But 
it was not because the King, Nero-like, 
wanted applause. In fact, applause was 
prohibited, except to Quantz, who at the 
end of each piece opened his mouth to 
say a simple “Bravo!” No: he regally and 
graciously played music to all around him 
because he did not like them to go to hear 
theatrical music and to become infatuated 
with the capponi velsci, that is, the Italian 
sopranos, who were the rage in all Ger- 
many... His was political music, musical 
finances, applied art . . . Bach, the Great, 
made an unusual critical remark one day 
when he was asked what he thought of the 
royal flutist. 


“The King does not love music; he loves 
the flute; and not the flute, but Ais only." 
After this we have nothing to add. 


Carl IV of Spain must have been another 
unusual type of royal musician. Prince of 
the Asturias, he played second fiddle in a 
quartet (which, come to think of it, is an 
excellent position) and he, when he lost 
the tempo, smiled maliciously, and said: 

“Keep right on; PI catch up with you." 
And the sly one returned to the beat with 
a short run. It was he who once, when he 
found a part a trifle monotonous, declared 
to the composer Boccherini that a student 
could not have written worse. He heard 
himself answered that to judge music one 
should at least be a musician. Great Hea- 
vens! Enraged (more frequently now he 
swiftly traveled that great distance which 
separates the crowned man from the wild 
beast), he caught the maestro around the 
waist with the quite evident intention of 
throwing him out of a window, whose 
height we do not know. And he would 


surely have thrown him out except for the 
timely intervention of the Queen. 


If not exactly crowned, Prince Ester- 
hazy, was invested with royal privileges. 
He played the viola d'amore and made 
Haydn sweat blood when being trained for 
his entrances in chamber music. 


Finally, we will note Louis II of Ba- 
varia, who did not love music, in general, 
but adored Wagner's and Wagner himself. 
On this point, silence! Oberdorfer has 
said enough about it. 

There were three among the rulers and 
princes of last century who were really 
composers: Louis Ferdinand of Prussia; 
Henry XXIV of Reuss; and Prince Albert, 
consort of Queen Victoria of England. 
Louis Ferdinand, who fell in the Battle of 
Saalfeld in 1806, was a great admirer of 
Beethoven’s music. He wrote quartets, 
quintets, a worthy octet, some nocturnes, 
and—note well—a fugue for piano. A 
selection of his works were collected by 
Kretzschmar and published by Breitkopf 
in 1910, at the request of Wilhelm II. 


Henry of Reuss died in 1910. He was 
also a fecund composer. Six symphonies, 
a mass performed in Monaco under his 
personal direction, and chamber music, 
creditably well done, are a good contribu- 
tion, worthy of some other composers . . . 

As for the prince-consort of Queen Vic- 
toria, Albert of Saxony, Coburg, and 
Gotha, he was a distinguished pianist, com- 
poser of more than one mass, of lieder, 
and the opera: "Edvige of Linden." 


For the last we have the new King 
of England from whom we already have 
had a few little sins in the form of mili- 
tary music, the first of which to be re- 
corded is Malorca March (Columbia DB- 
1515). We must tell you immediately 
before anything else, because we are 
record enthusiasts, that on the other 
side of the disc is another piece: Flowers 
of the Forest —Traditional. But, of course, 
the interest of this record lies entirely in 
the august name of the composer of Mal- 
lorca and you can imagine with what care 
the Bag-pipe Major Foresyth, in Scotch 
kilts and cap, directs his bagpipers. 
Though this piece is a march, just why it 
is entitled Mallorca we confess we do not 


(Continued on Page 334) 
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The Projecting Phonograph 


A New Educational and Recreational Unit 


By Peter Hucn REED 


ECENTLY, I attended a laboratory 
R demonstration of a new educa- 

tional and recreational unit, which 
its inventor, Dr. Albert E. Wier, has ten- 
tively christened the Projecting Phono- 
graph, because it utilizes a screen coin- 
cidently with recordings. This new ma- 
chine projects at the same time that the 
music is playing a perfectly synchron- 
ized comment, the translation of a text 
(such as an opera, etc), along with rele- 
vant pictures, a score simplified by 
marked themes which facilitates compre- 
hension, or a complete analysis of a work 
showing how it is put together step by 
step. 

The basic principles of this new in- 
strument are planned along the now wide- 
ly approved educational theories of stimu- 
lating and establishing understanding and 
appreciation through the visual rather than 
auditory memory. Words, being definitive 
by nature of their their meaning, are in 
this manner heightened and vivified by 
their visualization, and through this sys- 
tem a deeper and more essential imprint 
is made upon the intellectual faculty. 


The manner in which the Projecting 
Phonograph advances and heightens musi- 
cal appreciation can best be told by de- 
scribing a demonstration that we attended 
and the reaction of the audience to it, 
which in this particular instance was made 
up of a group of prominent musicians and 
music lovers. 


The first demonstration of a decidedly 
eventful evening was a forty minute pro- 
duction of Humperdinck's opera Hansel 
and Gretel. The recording used was the 
abridged Polydor version. The pictures, 
which Dr. Wier has had especially made 
for this production, as well as for all 
others that I saw, have been delightfully 
conceived and executed; presenting to the 
mind the suggestion of a situation without 
undue exaggeration. They occupy about 
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three quarters of the screen and change 
intermittently on the average of two or 
more a minute. They are not moving pic- 
tures, because double motion would be dis- 
tracting to the mind, and would upset the 
main purpose of;the Projecting Phono- 
graph which is confined to the upper quar- 
ter of the screen. Here, especial action 
and the scene are described, and —- most 
important of all — a translation of the 
text is given, moving in perfect synchron- 
ization with the recordings, so that one 
follows and grasps the minute details of 
the drama and hence the full significance 
of the music as it unfolds. At the end of 
this performance, the general feeling ex- 
pressed was —- that none of us had ever 
enjoyed a performance of Hansel and 
Gretel so thoroughly before. The fact that 
it was cut, reduced in its proportions, 
seemed to make little difference; for the 
Polydor recordings have been skillfully 
arranged, and the significance of the whole 
story fully retained, and of course all this 
was completely clarified and kept momen- 
tarily alive by the moving translation on 
the screen. Even those who spoke German 
(and there were several in the group), 
contended that the translated text on the 
screen heightened the enjoyment of the 
score, since words — even from singers 
who claim to have good diction — are not 
always comprehensible. 

The performance of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Mikado, which Dr. Wier next pre- 
sented in part, was distinguished by the 
colored photographs of Japanese puppets 
which had been used to act out the story 
in a most delightfully realistic manner. 
And again, in Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, 
other puppets used in a like manner pro- 
vided an especially appealing feature. In 
the case of this opera, it was generally 
agreed that none had ever before appre- 
hended or appreciated the accumulation 
of the drama. In the opera house, the high- 
lights of the dramatic action alone are 


vividly alive in the auditor's mind, but 
the detail that leads up to them is gener- 
ally lost. Through the Projecting Phono- 
graph, however, all this is clarified and 
rendered comprehensible, and by virtue of 
same the whole intention is made that 
much more vital and absorbing. 


The greatest event of the evening, how- 
ever, was the performance of the third act 
of Wagner’s Die Walkuere. The record- 
ings used were those from the Victor set. 
Never before, either in the theatre or at 
home in conjunction with these recordings, 
or in listening to this act over the radio, 
had we been so completely immersed in 
the life of its drama. The dramatic situa- 
tions at the opening of the act, the scene 
between the Valkyries and Bruennhilde 
for example — in which the various char- 
acters express their concern, several at 
the same time (a very unusual procedure 
with Wagner), the significance of which 
is inevitably lost in the theatre and there- 
fore rendered ineffectual in its dramatic 
import, was for once made not only com- 
prehensible but successful. And the lengthy 





scene between Bruennhilde and Wotan 
which followed no longer seemed long and 
exacting, for each of us was taking part 
in that touching drama between the irate 
father and his loving daughter by the 
simple expedient of the screen transla- 
tion which we were reading line for line. 
The definitive nature of the dynamic mu- 
sical speech, thus visualized, reacted on 
our intellectual faculties and made each of 
us veritably a seeming participant in that 
drama. 


The enrapt manner in which the as- 
sembled audience listened to the perform- 
ance of this act was convincing proof of 
the value of the Projecting Phonograph’s 
system. For no one spoke nor interrupted 
the development of. that scene. This was 
due in part to the fact that where excisions 
had been made in the score, the signifi- 
cance of the missing words and action 
was supplied on the moving portion of 
the screen, while the record was being 
changed. Thus the attention of the auditor 
was ‘constantly occupied, and his interest 
was never allowed to lag. 





A Scene 


from the Projecting Phonograph’s performance of Pagliacci 
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Opera, via the Projecting Phonograph, 
certainly can be said to take on a new and 
added interest because of the manner of its 
presentation — which is truly dynamic in 
that it calls upon both the regular faculties 
applied to opera in the theatre (i.e. seeing 
and hearing), but, at the same time, does 
away with the cumbersome inertia of the 
performance in the theatre—the changing 
of scenes, etc.—and thus coordinates the 
time and space elements in a most effectual 
manner. 


At another demonstration of this instru- 
ment I was allowed the privilege of follow- 
ing the score of a symphony, a string 
quartet and a sonata with the themes out- 
lined by Dr. Wier’s celebrated arrow sys- 
tem, and with an intermittent analysis of 
same synchronized above on the moving 
portion of the screen. I was also permitted 
to follow an interesting lecture on the life 
of Schubert, with a submerged background 
of music taken from the composer's works, 
in which the pictures and the text were 
made the dominant features. 


Several other features of this instrument 
outlined to me included a Travelog with 
submerged music drawn from folk sources, 


a lecture on the themes of Wagner's Nie- 


belungen Ring, a historical lecture of 
music with excerpts from the composers 
discussed—-on the idea of From Palestrina 
to Bach, and lectures accompanied by 
music on flowers, birds, physical hygiene, 
etc. 


The potentialities of the Projecting 
Phonograph, it must be admitted, are both 
varied and multiple. For it not only corre- 
lates the elements of literature with the 
visual technics of film projection—there- 
by simplifying a process which has long 
been regarded as not feasible since these 
elements were considered wholly unrelated 
to each other—but it also correlates a third 
element—music, presenting the whole in a 
perfect synchronization, which not only 
greatly increases the pleasure of the par- 
ticipant but also helps establish a more 
indelible imprint on his memory. The 
combining of these various elements has 
been accomplished in such a manner that 
one absorbs them without any unreason- 
able amount of additional effort other than 
the use of one’s vision along with one’s 
hearing. 
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In the laboratory demonstration of the 
Projecting Phonograph, I was struck by 
the fact that it allowed one in more than 
a figurative sense to participate in musical 
reproduction. In other words, the listener 
was made an active part of same, through 
an obligatory concentration which in no 
way seemed laborious. 


Although primarily designed to assist in 
and expedite musical education, I believe 
this new unit has a most definite appeal to 
the music lover; for, besides the participa- 
tive element implied above, it projects the 
listener from the passive. (I might even 
say indolent) armchair variety into a vital 
and active auditor. This, it must be admit- 
ted is a most desirable feature, for passive, 
like indiscriminate listening, anaesthetizes 
receptivity and deadens enthusiasm. 


The Projecting Phonograph is no mere 
mechanical robot, since its successful ap- 
plication is too firmly allied with indi- 
vidual participation. In an article of this 
kind the potentialities of this unit could 
hardly be fully outlined. As a matter of 
fact, I have not made any effort to do so. 
At a later date, I hope to present addi- 
tional information relative to this machine 
and a more comprehensive picture of its 
potentialities, and possibly outline some 
new ones myself. It is to be hoped that 
the Projecting Phonograph will be placed 
on the market soon, because there is a most 
definite need for it. 








ERRATA 


We regret that the makeup man, in making cor- 
rections in the story Darius Milhaud last month, 
inserted three extraneous lines into that story 
which did not belong to it. This occured on Page 
299, near the end of the second column. The lines 
which should be omitted in reading are the one 
beginning “come are Mozart’s, etc.” and the two 
subsequent lines. Since this story has been ac- 
claimed as the best so far published in English 
on Milhaud, we greatly regret the unfortunate 
break in its continuity. 


A similar error also occured in the February 
issue on Page 315 in the second paragraph, first 
column. The second from the last line in that 
paragraph should follow the line “since the days 
when the Vienna Ladies’ Or—.” Our readers may 
be interested to know that Mme. Petrides, who is 
the conductor of the Orchestrette Classique, a 
women’s chamber orchestra, is making a series of 
recordings for the Columbia Company. 


The “Strange Case” of 
Charles Martin Loeffler 


By Moses SMITH 


Fr f WHE music of Charles Martin Loef- 
fler, which was considered esoteric 
by some when it began to make its 

appearance more than forty years ago, is 

now like an open book. But the man is 
almost as much an enigma after his death, 
which occurred on May 19 of last year, 
as he was during his long life. He had 
few intimate friends. And even fewer of 
these, by their own admissions, ever 
sounded the depths of Loeffler’s character. 


Nothing resembling a biography of 
Loeffler has been written, although Carl 
Engels two articles in the Musical Quar- 
terly — ten years apart — come as near 
to being the story of Loeffler's life as has 
been written. When you try to probe into 
the vast country of unknown in Loeffler’s 
life and character, you come against a 
stone wall. Those who have anything to 
say are usually persons who knew Loef- 
fler by second hand; and their evidence 
has a corresponding value. Those who 
knew him more closely seem to have joined 
in a conspiracy of silence. 


I have talked to one of Loeffler's pub- 
lishers, who was close to Loeffler in the 
last few years, and who told me some 
interesting things. But they were not, for 
the most part, in the core of Loeffler's per- 
sonality. My informant agreed to as much 
and to the fact that, in spite of friendship, 
he had frequently found Loeffler baffling. 
I have talked with one of Loeffler's pupils 
—now fairly eminent in his own field — 
and was greeted with half-statements, re- 
servations and injunctions to treat as con- 
fidential the things that were told me. I 
received considerable factual information 
from a musician who was associated with 
Loeffler for two decades and more; but 
again nothing that would help to explain 
the inner Loeffler. 


Meanwhile, it is important to discover, 
if not something more about Loeffler him- 
self, something about his unpublished 
manuscripts, which are many and various. 
Here the barriers were, for a while, even 
greater. I remember, shortly after Loef- 
fler’s death, innocently attempting to ob- 
tain a rough catalogue of these works. I 
might as well have tried to scale Everest 
alone, with a mere knapsack of provisions. 
No one seemed to know anything about the 
subject except the composer's widow; and 
she was too broken up over his death to 
be concerned with anything else. 


During the composers lifetime one 
would not have dared —- even if the 
thought had occurred — to question him 
about his music still in manuscript. In 
fifteen years and more of concert-going in 
Boston I saw the composer rarely, though 
he lived only a few miles out of the city 
in the town of Medfield. I met him per- 
haps a dozen times. Each occasion was 
casual, and on each occasion I had the 
uncomfortable feeling that Loeffler seemed 
to be meeting me for the first time. Which 
is not to say that he was not the soul of 
politeness and gentlemanliness to acquaint- 
ances. But he knew how to forget the un- 
important and ephemeral. 


“Like a colonist who never lost touch 
with the mother-country," Edward Burlin- 
game Hill has written of Loeffler. "In an 
alien environment he reached an intensity 
of expression which might never have be- 
come his in Paris." And, in fact, although 
Loeffler lived in America through more 
than half a century and through practi- 
cally his entire adult life, he remained an 
alien. He was a passionate admirer of 
much in American life, and culture. He 
was friendly with two such diverse repre- 
sentatives of our culture, as, let us say, 
John Singer Sargent and Leo Reisman. But 
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he remained a Frenchman. His music was 
no more representative of America than 
it was of Russia (where he lived as a boy 
and which he recalled later in his music). 
It was, first and last, French music. 


Nor was Loeffler an artist of his own 
times, even though his remarkable tech- 
nique of composition reflected the con- 
stant development of the art with which 
he was associated. One of the central facts 
of his creative life was that his imagina- 
tion was in the past, while he worked in 
the present. His music recreated the past, 
even if it was in the sense of creating it 
not again but anew. The church music of a 
thousand years ago was to him like a 
mother tongue, which he could put into the 
mouth of a modern orchestra without in- 
consistency. He was often like an old man 
dwelling fondly on reminiscences of his 
youth. The result was a picture of youth 
colored with an elder’s experience. The 
most obvious and specific illustration of 
this trait in Loeffler's compositions was 
Memories of My Childhood, a symphonic 
poem with the subtitle Life in a Russian 
Village, recalling the three years he spent 
there. 


When Loeffler was inspired in his com- 
position by a literary subject — which was 
most of the time — it was as likely to be 
a detail from classical antiquity (like À 
Pagan Poem for orchestra, based on an 
Eclogue of Virgil, or Evocation for or- 
chestra and women's chorus, based on 
selected lines from the Greek Anthology) 
as it was a poem out of French literature 
(like The Devil's Villanelle for orchestra, 
after a poem by Rollinat, or La Mort de 
Tintagiles for orchestra and viola d'amour, 
after the drama of Maeterlinck). The sig- 
nificant thing is that Loeffler's culture, on 
which his music was based and from which 
it took its shape, was on the one hand 
classical, on the other, French of the late 
nineteenth century; not, it must be em- 
phasized again, American, although this 
was the land of his adoption and most 
of his life was spent here. 


Of course there are exceptions to this 
generalization among  Loeffler's works. 
There is Music for Four Stringed Instru- 
ments, inspired by, and dedicated to the 
memory of, Victor Chapman, who fell in 
the Great War. When it was played in 
Boston on February 20, 1919, it moved 
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as acute an impressionist as the late H. T. 
Parker of the Boston Transcript to de- 
scribe it as "the masterpiece in our day of 
American chamber music." But it is ques- 
tionable whether the perspectve of distance 
would not lead to a revision of one's no- 
tion about its “American” quality. Or 
there is Clowns, an Intermezzo for en- 
larged jazz orchestra, written for Leo 
Reisman. I heard this piece when it was 
played by Reisman’s orchestra for the first 
(and, I believe, the only) time in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, some years ago. And 
I have had an opportunity, though only 
brief, to look into the manuscript score. 
Neither of these things offered convincing 
demonstration that Loeffler was writing 
essentially American music or jazz music, 
for that matter, whatever may have been 
his command of the instruments. Rather, 
it seemed just another instance of an “out- 
sider," a serious composer, working in the 
medium of jazz. I admit that some out- 
siders have succeeded, of course (Constant 
Lambert's Rio Grande is a case in point) ; 
but Loeffler's background and the nature 
of his culture made his identification with 
the medium of jazz, however much he may 
have admired it, quite out of the question. 


On the other hand, so far as the in- 
struments of the orchestra were concerned, 
Loeffler apparently encountered no diffi- 
culty in making the process of adapting 
new "effects" almost one of complete iden- 
tification. It is not necessary, at this date, 
to argue the superb mastery that Loeffler 
had over the orchestral medium. He had 
an acute ear not only for sonorities in the 
mass but also within the most particular 
and specialized limits. Arnold Schoenberg 
has told how, in the process of composing 
his tone-poem Pelleas und Melisande, he 
found it necessary to invent, for a particu- 
lar effect, the trombone glissando. In the 
same way, Loeffler was ever on the alert 
for new instrumental timbres, whether 
from new instruments or old. He was no 
sensation-seeker. Ít was rather an honest 
realization, on his part, that the extension 
of the orchestral palette of colors made 
the orchestra so much more expressive. 


Consider, for example, a score like 
Evocation, one of the last of Loeffler's 
works. The orchestra is not large, judged 
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The Student and the Phonograph 


By SasHa 


OT so long ago many of our lead- 
N ing periodicals carried a poster 

which pictured a mechanical man 
radiating musical notes in the shape of 
electric sparks. It was sponsored by the 
Musicians Union, and represented their 
attempt to combat the growing unemploy- 
ment of musicians, caused by the ever in- 
creasing popularity of "canned" music. 
Just as in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, hand weavers resisted the intro- 
duction of the mechanical loom, in which 
they could only see an enemy depriving 
them of their livelihood, so in the twen- 
tieth century, musicians proved themselves 
to be no less short-sighted, by fighting 
mechanically reproduced music. 


Sir Henry Hadow, while visiting in this 
country, delivered many lectures on musi- 
cal and educational subjects. In one of 
them, on The Place of Music in Life, he 
said the following: “Music in one form or 
another can touch every aspect of human 
life. It can be a fitting vehicle for religious 
observance, it can greatly enhance the 
splendor of pageant and display; it can 
excite or sooth, comfort or stimulate; it 
can rouse our minds to the keenest pitch 
of interest and expectation, it can not only 
sweeten our lives with pure and noble 
pleasure, but feed our spirits with the con- 
templation of Divine Beauty." This power 
of music was completely unknown to the 
predominant majority of our countrymen. 
'The musical robots — the radio and the 
phonograph — brought music with all its 
magic into the lives of millions of people, 
in many cases creating new musical en- 
thusiasts. Today, every man who owns a 

. good receiving set, or what is still better, 
a phonograph, with a well chosen collec- 
tion of records, is a richer man than were 
such men as the Markgrav of Brandenburg 
— for whom Bach composed his famous 
concerti; Prince Esterhazy — whose pri- 
vate band was conducted by Haydn, and 
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certain members of the Viennese nobility 
— who supported and patronized the great 
Beethoven. For he can, in the privacy of 
his own home, listen to a Brandenburg 
Concerto, a Haydn symphony, or a Bee- 
thoven sonata or quartet, in the same eve- 
ning; all performed in a manner un- 
dreamed of even by these favorites of 
Fortune. 


Such a marvelous gift is the phonograph 
to the immediate and the potential music 
lover; for the serious and sincere musi- 
cian, the amateur or the professional. For 
the teacher and the pupil, the phonograph 
is a no lesser gift. For by means of his 
records, the amateur can undertake the 
study of an orchestral score, and listen 
as often as he desires to its performance, 
and thereby completely realize the full 
significance of the multiple notations that 
cover the printed page. For even an ex- 
perienced musician finds it difficult to 
learn a new and complicated score by 
just reading it. Something is always bound 
to be lost in the process. It may be the 
grace or nobility of the melodic line; or 
some unusual modulation that on paper 
looks ever so innocent. Or again it may be 
some rhythmic twist or a novel combina- 
tion of instrumental color, or some 
subtle delicacy of nuance, that escaped the 
attention of the reader. The composer him- 
self is in need of hearing his music per- 
formed, and often corrects and changes 
it after hearing it actually played. 


Even one who studies with a famous 
teacher can benefit materially by the use 
of the phonograph. The wise teacher, by 
encouraging the use of recordings when- 
ever possible, i. e. whenever the pupil can 
afford it, will greatly hasten his progress. 
This does not mean that the student must 
imitate the playing and the interpretation 
of the artist who made the record. Quite 
the contrary, this he must not do any more 
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than when he hears the piece he studies 
performed by a recitalist in a concert hall. 
Instead, he must try to gain an insight 
into the work as a whole; to comprehend 
the general aim of the composer. In short, 
the method should be that of inspiration 
rather than of imitation. 

À famous master of the baton said that 
in order to become a great conductor, it is 
only necessary to learn to read the score, 
and then faithfully play all of it, without 
adding or subtracting anything. Which is 
a somewhat circuitous way of saying, that 
musical notation is at best limited, and is 
only capable of implying the mere outline 
of the composer's ideas. To make his 
music articulate he uses all the recognized 
musical symbols. Yet, it is possible for 
him to designate with precision only pitch ; 
for he cannot specify with exactitude 
tempi or dynamics. Gradation of tone, 
what we call coloring and shading, slight 
variations of tempo, in fact all the ele- 
ments which constitute the difference be- 
tween dry and monotonous playing, and 
one that is interesting and poetic, can be 
suggested only in a very small degree. It 
is obvious therefore, that for the student 
with sufficient technical equipment, the dif- 
ficulties in approaching a new composition 
lie not so much in what meets the eye, 
but in what is, by necessity, left unwritten. 

In surmounting these difficulties, the 
pupil of the average teacher, and espe- 
cially the adult who studies by himself 
(often in the leisure that is forced upon 
him), will find the help of the phonograph 
a great advantage. The catalogue of mod- 
ern electrical recordings contains material 
for the students of all instruments, as well 
as for singers. In selecting the records, 
it is important, however, not to limit one's 
choice to a particular kind of music. The 
appreciation of all forms used by the best 
composers of past and present, will in 
due time develop a catholicity of taste and 
a better understanding of that elusive fac- 
tor which is called style. As his knowl- 
edge of music grows, the student will learn 
to recognize not only the styles of the 
various schools, but also the individual 
characteristics of the great masters. He 
will learn to distinguish carefully between 
Wagner and Brahms; and will not play 
Chopin, Liszt, Schumann or Cesar Franck 
in the same manner, although they all 
belong to the Romantic School. 
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Singers, violinists, pianists, etc., have 
their specific problems in the solution of 
which the phonograph can be more or less 
useful. On the hardships confronting the 
pianist, and the records that can be of 
help to him, I hope to write at some fu- 
ture date. The matter of phrasing, how- 
ever, is of interest to every student of 
music and it is quite appropriate to dis- 
cuss it here. Phrasing, many distinguished 
teachers agree, is probably the most diffi 
cult thing in the study of music. Being 
“the structural basis of all musical forms," 
the phrase is not unlike the simple sen- 
tence in ordinary language. And as in 
language, the phrases, of which a musical 
work is made, have a definite relation to 
each other and to the composition as a 
whole. Every composer takes it for 
granted that the player will perceive this 
relationship and will be able to convey 
it to his listeners. It is possible of course 
to teach a pupil the meaning of the many 
signs which are used to indicate phrasing, 
but these must be considered only as sug- 
gestions. The composer like the poet leaves 
much to the skill, intuition and imagina- 
tion of the performer. Listening repeated- 
ly, score in hand, to music recorded by the 
world’s greatest artists, the student will in 
the end evolve for himself many of the 
principles that govern their phrasing. His 
own intuition and imagination will grow, 
and thus his phrasing will not fail to im- 
prove. 

The student should always remember, 
that just as being well-read, implies an ex- 
tensive knowledge of literature, so no true 
musicianship can be attained without a 
wide acquaintance with the musical mas- 
terpieces of all ages. Until ten or twelve 
years ago our musical erudition was per- 
force limited, even if we lived in a large 
city like New York, for much that is great 
and valuable in music could be heard very 
rarely, sometimes not at all. 


When Wanda Landowska writes in her 
Music of the Past: “It is incredible how 
little we (musicians) know of the history 
of our art, in comparison with what poets, 
painters and sculptors know of theirs,” this 
is not only true, this is also inevitable. The 
reason for this is that of all the arts, music 
is the only one (with the exception of the 
drama) which needs an intermediary. The 
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The Library Shelf. 


TOSCANINI: by Paul Stefan. With a fore- 
word by Stefan Zweig. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Illustrated. 126 
pp. New York: The Viking Press. Price 
$2.50. 


N his foreword to the above book, Stefan 
Zweig—-reputed to be a close friend of 
Toscanini's—says: “He who tried to de- 
scribe Toscanini's services to the Spirit of 
Music and his wizard's influence over his 
audiences is describing above all, an ethi- 
cal deed. For Toscanini is one of the 
sincerest men of our time, devoting himself 
to the service of art with such fidelity, 
ardour, and humility as we are rarely 
privileged to admire in any other sphere 
of creative activity. He bows his head be- 
fore the higher will of the master he inter- 
prets, so that he combines the mediating 
function of the priest with the fervor of 
the disciple, combines the strictness of the 
teacher with the unresting diligence and 
veneration of the pupil." 


How true all this is. For Toscanini not 
only teaches us how to listen, but he in- 
creases our appreciation and estimation of 
music threefold by his reverence for and 
faith to the composer's implications, and 
by the extraordinary purity and verity of 
his musical line. Toscanini is the instru- 
mental teacher of bel canto. The high 
priest in the temple of the orchestra. He 
inspires each player to not only give his 
best, but to produce his tone with the 
greatest degree of purity. 


A study of Toscanini, an outline of his 
life and career, is not only a timely sub- 
ject—it is also an enduring one. Hence, 
this book is most welcome. Paul Stefan, 
a noted German writer on music, gives us 
an interesting and effusive account of this 
eminent, modern Leonardo of music, and 
the creative role he has played in the inter- 
pretation of the greatest of all the arts. 
Stefan does not seek to explain Toscanini's 
genius along psychological lines, perhaps 
because he feels with Carl Engel, whom he 
quotes at the end of his admirable book, 


that he “is hardly explicable by known 
laws." But does Toscanini, or any other 
great genius, need explanation? For, after 
all, Toscanini himself seeks to explain 
nothing, only to interpret honestly and 
faithfully, which in itself is an explanation 
for his existence and the only one an 
artist need make to the world. 


There are mundane facts however about 
the greatest geniuses—always of interest— 
hence, these are presented—-and of course 
must be—in the chronological account of 
his life. If Stefan seems over ardent, un- 
bridled in his admiration, let us remember 
that he is fully justified. For Toscanini 
has incited no end of similiar encomiums 
everywhere that he has conducted. 


Toscanini has announced his retirement 
at the end of this season as the head of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York. There 
is no question that everyone hopes he will 
revise his future plans, and return again— 
if only for a few performances. But when 
one considers this great man was born, as 
long ago, as 1867, and that “his zeal for 
perfection"—as Stefan terms it—has made 
"inhuman demands" upon his energies 
both “physical and mental," one reluctant- 
ly admits Toscanini's right to make such a 
decision. Rumor has it that Toscanini has 
recently consented to record. Let us hope. 
that the company that makes these records 
makes every effort to obtain at least one 
work each of Beethoven, Brahms, Moz- 
art, Haydn, Wagner and Debussy; for 
Toscanini recreates the music of all these 
masters in a most cherishable manner, and 
such living testimony of his artistry de- 
serves to be handed down to posterity. 


This book on Toscanini is supplemented 
by a rare collection of photographs taken 
during rehearsals and during actual per- 
formances, showing the conductor in many 
unusual poses. They are mute testimony 
to his earnestness and devotion to his art, 
and are of the best features of this book. 


What Toscanini has done for music—for 
the great as well as the lesser masters of 
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that art—is a story well worth reading. 
Stefan has admirably told it, and the trans- 
lators have done admirable justice to his 
script. 


—The Editor 


SIXTEEN SYMPHONIES OF HAYDN, 
SCHUBERT and MOZART IN SCORE. 
Edited and Devised by Albert E. Wier. 
No. 3 of the Miniature Score Series. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Price $3.00. 


HE editor of this fine series of books 
has wisely chosen sixteen works which 
are all available on records. Of these, 
there are seven by Haydn, six by Mozart, 
and three by Schubert. From Haydn, he 
has selected the Farewell, the Oxford, the 
Surprise, the Salomon No. 7 in C Major, 
the Military, the Clock, and the London 
Symphonies. From Mozart, the Haffner, 
the Linz, the Prague, the E Flat, the G 
Minor, and the Jupiter Symphonies. And 
from Schubert—the Unfinished, the C Ma- 
jor, and the Fifth Symphonies. 


The importance of the Symphonies in 
Score in educational work has already 
been outlined in this magazine. On the 
other hand, their significance in furthering 
and heightening musical appreciation for 
the music lover has not been sufficiently 
exploited. Visualization of music gives one 
the feeling of participating at least in 
part. Many listeners fight shy of it, be- 
cause they are afraid that the complica- 
tions of an orchestral score will destroy 
their pleasure. Mr. Wier, however, has 
simplified those complications in an ingen- 
ious and most effective manner, and made 
it possible for even the novice at score- 
reading to enjoy his journey through an 
orchestral geography. The arrow system, 
plainly visible, steers one—like the green 
line in the subway—into the right channel 
at all times, so that one can not only follow 
the outline of the music but can identify 
the different themes as they appear and 
recur in the various instrumental choirs. 


The patron of the symphony hall has 
few opportunities to hear many of the 
works that are included in this book. But 
the music lover who owns a phonograph is 
not limited in a like manner, for he can 
procure recordings of such seldom-played 
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vorks as—Haydn’s Oxford, Farewell and 
London Symphonies, Mozart’s Haffner, 
Linz and Prague Symphonies, and Schu- 
Lerts Fifth Symphony. The editor of the 
Symphonies in Score evidently has an 
affectionate regard for the listener, who 
enjoys his music at home. (An article by 
the editor in this issue conclusively proves 
our supposition which was extraneously 
made.) Apparently he feels that music is 
most enjoyed when the listener makes his 
own program. And being fully aware of 
the increased esthetic pleasure score read- 
ing can give, he has sought to make it the 
right and privilege of every man. 


—Paul Girard 





BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


THE PRIZE SONG: Stores of Famous 
Operas. By Henriette Weber. Oxford 
University Press. 


SIBELIUS: The Symphonies. By Cecil 
Gray. Oxford University Press. 


DISCOVERIES OF A MUSIC CRITIC. By 
Paul Rosenfeld. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


` ROYAL MUSICIANS 
(Continued from Page 325) 


know. But no matter: when we think of 
all the royal musicians of only a short 
time ago, we find that the new King of 
England promises to be as good a com- 
poser as he is a horseman. This justifies 
the enthusiasm of the Scotch sub-officer's 
interpretation of his music. He emphasizes 
it all with a single tone which not even an 
organ could equal for uniformity and 
sonority. The ability of the bagpipe vir- 
tuoso is revealed in this particular. If one 
finds that this pedal point is a trifle long 
and annoying, it means that he does not 
understand that, in bagpipe music, this is 
classic and constitutes in itself all other 
harmonic progressions. For this reason we 
cannot yet judge the new King's under- 
standing of harmony. Also, his melodic in- 
ventiveness is poorly demonstrated in this 
melody which is repeated without modula- 
tion. But we have faith: sooner or later, 


the King will prove that if he learns 
music well, he will be an excellent 
musician. 


(This article appeared over the initials E. M. D. 
in the July 1935 issue of “Il Disco".) 


—— 
= —————— MM 


CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER 
(Continued from Page 330) 


by contemporary standards, but it is as- 
sembled by Loeffler with the greatest care 
to serve his expressive needs. The percus- 
sion is discriminatingly chosen. Át the 
very beginning the composer makes a won- 
derful use of the capacity of the chromatic 
kettle-drum. He sounds three saxophones, 
in a serious work like Evocation, with the 
greatest naturalness. He goes even further 
afield to import, for his specialized pur- 
poses, the vibra-harp, an electrically- 
driven instrument, consisting of metal 
bars, below which are suspended resonat- 
ing tubes. The peculiar, throbbing sonority 
made possible by this instrument, which 
need not be described in detail, Loeffler 
employs in such manner that the music 
seems to be conceived in terms of the in- 
strument. 


Loeffler's craftsmanship was, in fact, 
prodigious. He was unhurried in composi- 
tion, and even slower to accept his own 
results as final. The catalogue of his works, 
even when those still in manuscript are in- 
cluded, will not be a large one, considering 
that he worked principally at composition 
for more than fifty years. And the ex- 
planation obviously lies in the time he 
took over a work, shaping it, re-shaping 
it and not infrequently consigning it to the 
waste-basket. He was not one of those gen- 
iuses who, in plenary inspiration, can toss 
off a masterpiece during the course of a 
night. For Loeffler composition came 
harder because he made it come harder. 
The corollary to this procedure would 
seem to be that his music should lack 
spontaneity. On the contrary, Loefiler’s 
music gained, by his incessant labor, a 
spontaneity which it would never other- 
wise have, I believe. On the whole, we 
can say of him that his is an art that 
conceals art. 


(To Be Concluded Next Month) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OPERA GUILD’S FIRESIDE SEAT 


Peter Hugh Reed, 

The American Music Lover 
12 East 22nd Street 

New York City. 


My dear Mr. Reed: 


I wonder if any of your readers would be inter- 
ested in a fireside seat at the Metropolitan Opera 
House? This seemingly mythical point of vantage 
is the title given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild to its radio membership. But the privileges 
which are available to the Fireside Member for 
his $5.00 dues are by no means mythical. 

Since the first demand of the listener who hears 
his Saturday afternoon broadcasts over the air 
is for information, the Guild has prepared an 
Opera Primer for its radio membership. By means 
of this elementary manual, the member is given a 
thumbnail sketch of the composers of the reper- 
tory, a brief resume of the opera plots, a history 
of the Metropolitan, a full bibliography for fur- 
iher reference, and a list of recordings available, 
prepared by the Editors of The American Music 
Lover. 

And since the radio audience always welcomes 
a medium for the expression of their operatic 
preferences, the Guild is glad to offer each of its 
radio members a copy of the Opera Ballot, in 
which he can check off his favorite operas, indi- 
cate his desire to eliminate his pet operatic 
prejudices, and write down the names of two or 
three additional operas which he has always 
longed to hear. 

In addition to these definite perquisites, mem- 
bership in the Guild assures those who desire it a 
sense of active participation in the work of the 
Metropolitan, and the realization that they are 
“an integral part of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation,” as Manager Johnson has so clearly 
expressed it. 

Hoping that your readers may be interested in 
this opportunity to join the Guild, and may care 
to send requests for further information to our 
Headquarters, Hotel Pierre, New York City, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
ELEANOR R. BELMONT. 
(Mrs. August Belmont) 
New York, N. Y., February 24, 1936 





The Editor, 
The American Music Lover 


Dear Sir: 


It seems to me that a letter such as that written 
by Mr. Mathews and printed in your February 
issue should not go unchallenged. Personally, as 
a record collector with greatly limited means, I 
would like it much better if all records could be 
purchased for less than a dollar. But this, of 
course, is absurd. On the other hand, aside from 
all business angles to record producing, the value 
of any record is really what it is worth to its ulti- 
mate owner; which means that some discs for 
which Mr. Mathews might not give city tax 
money would seem cheap to me at five dollars. 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


In this Issue: A. P. De WEEsE, PAUL Girard, WILLIAM KOZLENKO, 


Pur MILLER, PETER Huca REED 


ORCHESTRAL 


BERLIOZ: Funeral March for the Last 
Scene of Hamlet, Opus 18; played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Sir Hamilton Harty. Colum- 
bia disc, 68429D, price $1.50. 


BERLIOZ was a great admirer of Shakes- 

peare, who-—he claimed, inevitably 
quickened his imagination and inspired 
him. His estimation of the play Hamlet 
was no doubt augmented by the fact that 
he first saw Harriet (Henrietta) Smithson, 
whom he married in 1833, in the role of 
Ophelia. 


In his Memoirs, he says after that first 
performance that—“This sudden and unex- 
pected revelation of Shakespeare over- 
whelmed me. The lightning-flash of his 
genius revealed the whole heaven of art to 
me, illuminating its remotest depths in a 
single flash. I recognized the meaning of 
real grandeur, real beauty and real dra- 
matic truth . . .” This was in 1827. 


It was not until 1848, however, that Ber- 
lioz wrote his Funeral March for the Last 
Scene of Hamlet. In the meantime, his 
dramatic symphony founded upon Romeo 
and Juliet had been created (1838), also 
inspired by his beloved Henrietta, and his 
cantata The Death of Ophelia (1827). 


In his Memoirs, Berlioz tells us nothing 
relevent about the composition of this 
March. It was, according to Ernest New- 
man, probably conceived in the Spring of 
1847, when the composer was on a visit 
to St. Petersburg. Its final shaping, how- 
ever, took place in Paris a year later. 

There is great dignity in this music. The 
wholesale murder of this scene, so often 
over-emphasized in the theatre, is not sug- 
gested here. Death has descended upon 
the palace of the Danish Prince. The 
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portentous removal of the bodies is a scene 
of mourning. Berlioz felt the spirit of the 
scene—its tragic import, and this without 
exaggeration he allowed to accumulate. 
The music builds slowly, its full signifi- 
cance is not brought out unti] it is half 
over. The final pages are deeply felt and 
most impressive. 


Harty, who has given us several other 
fine Berlioz excerpts, deserves our thanks 
for this—his latest. He knows his Berlioz, 
and inevitably gives a fine reading of that 
famous French Romantic’s music. The 
recording here is good, but will need a 
wide range machine to do it full justice. 

—P. G. 
* * * * 

DEBUSSY: The Childrens Corner; played 
by the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, 
Direction Piero Coppola. Victor set M- 
280, three 10 inch discs, price $3.50. 


ALFRED CORTOT says of The Chil- 

drens’ Corner, which Debussy wrote in 
1908 to express his affection and esteem 
of his young daughter—“it is so charm- 
ingly felt, full of daydreaming and 
roguishness and all the poetry of child- 
hood, that it surpasses anything ever writ- 
ten under the inspiration of similiar 
subjects—except the Kinderscenen of Schu- 
man, Moussorgsky's Chambre d'enfant, ox 
Gabriel Fauré's Dolly . . ." 


There is still another side to this music, 
a most important one in fact, for it throws 
another light on Debussy's genius. This 
is the subtle expression of humour with 
which the music is infused. Perhaps no- 
where else in Debussy is it more ingenious- 
ly set forth. Gradus is portrayed as a 
technical barbarian, but the terror he in- 
cites is only make-believe. The child rocks 
an elephant — a placid stuffed one, and 
serenades her dolly with a subtle glee. T'Àe 





Snow Is Dancing might be considered less 
humourous than filled with the dream- 
poetry of early childhood, but The Little 
Shepherd is truly impish and the Golli- 
wog’s Cakewalk is a child's imitation of 
the absurd antics of negro dancers—popu- 
lar at that time in French music halls. 

The orchestration of The Childrens’ Cor- 
ner, which Mr. Coppola uses in the record- 
ing, was made by the distinguished French 
composer André Caplet. He has brought 
out the humour of the various pieces in a 
delightful manner. The recording here is 
realistic and consistently clear. 

—P. H. R. 

* + E * 

DEBUSSY: Iberia (No. 2 of three orches- 
tra] Images) ; played by Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, direction Piero Coppola. 

Victor set, M-77, five sides, price $5.00. 


Sixth side: Soiree dans Grenade. 


HIS is a most welcome re-recording, 
because for one thing Iberia is distin- 
guished by one of the most beautiful 
orchestral nocturnes ever written — Les 
parjums de la nuit—and secondly because 
no recording until this one did full justice 
to the delicately tinted scoring of this 
piece. Iberia is a glorification of De- 
bussy's piano piece—La Soiree dans Gren- 
ade, which Coppola has especially orches- 
trated for the sixth side of this recording. 
In Iberia, Debussy presents an imagin- 
ary picture of the gayly romantic Spanish 
peninsula. No less an authority on Spanish 
music than De Falla has praised this work 
highly. The first movement—Par les rues 
et par les chemins, a tonal picture of the 
colorful life in Spanish lanes and village 
streets, De Falla has termed a kind of 
sevillana filled with “scintillating light.” 
Of the work in its entirety, he has written: 
*Penetrated as he was by the musical lan- 
guage of Spain, Debussy created spontan- 
eously, I might even say unconsciously, 
such Spanish music as might be envied him 
. . who did not really know Spain . . . by 
many others who knew her only too well. 
Once he crossed the border, in order to 
spend a few hours at San Sebastian and to 
see a bull fight. It was little enough, but 
he nevertheless preserved a lasting remem- 
brance of the impressions made on him...” 
The finale of Iberia—A Fete-Day Morning 
—De Falla declares might “be accepted as 


an evocation of that afternoon spent on the 
threshold of Spain." 

Some critics decry the first and last parts 
of Iberia as lacking in realism. But this 
is something the whole suite lacks. How 
could Debussy create realistically from a 
fleeting impression? Then again, he was 
not a realist, but a true impressionist. De- 
bussy's Iberia is veritably dream music— 
music composed apart from the scene, in- 
spired by a fleeting impression in retro- 
spect. The essential content of this work is 
the gossamer nocturne, with its rare tonal 
redolence and lethargy, its nostalgic lan- 
guor, and its exquisite pigments and hues. 
Nowhere is Debussy's genius more pre- 
ciously set forth than in this piece. 

Coppola gives us a fine reading of this 
score, one carefully phrased and diligently 
worked out for detail. For this reason it 
is unfortunate that the orchestra he con- 
ducts is not a better one. The recording, as 
I have previously intimated, is vivid and 
lifelike. 

—P. H. R. 


McDONALD: Rhumba (From Rhumba 
Symphony) and Dance of the Workers 
(From Festival of Workers — Suite) 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. One 
Victor record, 8919, price $2.00. 


THE sub-title of the Rhumba Symphony 

is, appropriately enough, Reflections 
on an era of turmoil, a significant appela- 
tion for our present era of economic strife. 
The reflections, however, are personal, and 
subscribe to no revolutionary or sociologi- 
cal doctrines. It is the composer—as an 
artist — who gives us his individual com- 
mentary of life around him. “Tumult, 
accomplishment and frustration, industry 
and stagnation, were all part of the 
scheme, and I felt and hoped that I was 
getting something of the pulse of my own 
day"—so writes the composer in a note 
concerning the symphony. It is unfortun- 
ate that we do not have the entire work 
instead of the single movement which Sto- 
kowski recorded. Since Mr. McDonald 
sought to express a certain point of view 
in four movements, one movement there- 
fore appears more in the guise of a quota- 
tion. This is not to say, however, that this 
movement (the third in the symphony) is 
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not organically complete. But without 
knowing intrinsically what the symphony 
tries to express — outside of music — we 
would be apt to pass off this interesting 
excerpt as a very clever examplé of Cuban 
dance music, which of course, it is, 
rhythmically. Mr. McDonald, who is Pro- 
fessor of Music at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is indeed a worthy musician. He 
has, in this Rhumba movement, caught the 
festive spirit together with the underlying 
melancholy, and sweeping rhythmic vital- 
ity of this characteristic dance. It is on 
the whole contagious music, hectic and full 
of warm vigor, and its technique testifies 
to the composer's unusual craftsmanship. 


The same criticism, unfortunately, can- 
not be applied to his Dance of the Work- 
ers, from the Festival of the Workers-Suite, 
which occupies the other side of this single 
disc. The music is less interesting than 
the Rhumba movement, and the construc- 
tion more hackneyed and redundant. But 
the record is worth having only for the 
Rhumba movement, and for the fact that it 
brings to records the work of a composer 
who certainly should be heard more often. 
Stokowski, however, conducts both pieces 

' with his usual emotional virility. The re- 
cording is, as usual, ample and full in 
dynamic range. 


—W. K. 


3 % * * 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in A 
Major (Italian), Opus 90; played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, direction 
Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set M-294, 
three discs, price $6.50. 


KOUSSEVITZKY has long been praised 
for his brilliant exposition of Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony. Few conductors 
make as much of the famous finale, which 
is founded upon an ltalian dance called 
the Salterello, as he does. Mendelssohn 
referred to his /talian Symphony, shortly 
after its completion, as “the most mature 
thing I have ever done, especially the last 
movement.” He was only twenty-two when 
he wrote the work (1831). Despite his 
belief in its maturity, however, he revised 
this symphony several years later. 
The famous finale of the Italian, even 
though founded upon a latin dance form, 
is psychologically related to the com- 
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poser’s celebrated Midsummer Nights 
Dream Scherzo, for it is similarly elfin-like 
in its vivacity, its sparkle, and its gaiety. 
Koussevitzky clarifies this dance music and 
conveys its vivacity and brilliance in a 
most miraculous manner. His reading of 
the symphony on the whole seems to be 
founded on his anticipative feeling (one 
is almost tempted to say his seeming pre- 
disposition) for this gay finale; for he 
conveys less of the romantic element (than 
does Harty, for example, who previously 
recorded this work) of the Andante (fami- 
liarly known as the Pilgrim's March) or of 
the serenity of the third movement, which 
one writer found best described by Ruck- 
ert's words: 


“The garden is fair enough to make 
us hope for heaven, 


Her garden not so fair that heaven 
is lost to mind." 


The recording of this work, which was 
made at the same time as the Strauss tone 
poem—Also Spake Zarathustra, is signifi- 
cant in its realism even though less fully 


amplified. 
—P. G. 


* * * * 


PIERNE: Giration, Ballet, played by 11 
soloists from the Concerts Colonne, con- 
ducted by Gabriel Pierne. Columbia 
disc, No. 68432-D, price $1.50. 


HIS is a record that will no doubt 

appeal to those who like exciting 
ballet-music. It is conceived in the best 
terpsichorean tradition: a tradition with 
which Pierne is familiar, since he has 
conducted many premiere ballets (Stra- 
vinsky’s L'Oiseau de Feu, being one of 
the most notable performances) during 
the course of his life. Giration is a ballet 
in one act, for which Serge Lifar, the 
dancer, wrote the choregraphy. The har- 
mony is impressionistic in mood, the treat- 
ment thereof reminiscent of Ravel, but the 
whole is a good example of Pierne's feel- 
ing for rhythm and melody. 

The ballet music was specially edited by 
the composer for recording purposes. It is 
scored for two violins, viola, cello, contra- 
bass, piano, flute, trombone, trumpet, bas- 
soon and clarinet. The recording is well 
done. 


—VW. K. 


RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 1, 
played by the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Piero Coppola, conducting. Vic- 
tor disc No. 11882, price $1.50. 
AVEL’S ballet, Daphnis and Chloe, a 

“choregraphic symphony,” in three 
parts, was composed in 1910, to a scenario 
by Fokine. It was produced by the incom- 
parable Diaghileff at Paris in 1912. The 
part of Daphnis was mimed by Nijinski, 
the great Russian dancer, who is now in- 
carcerated in a Swiss asylum, while the 
part of Chloe was taken by Karsavina. 

Ravel later extracted two concert suites 

from the score of the ballet. Of the two 

Suites, the second has been the most 

favored. But this preference by conductors 

for the second suite is easy to understand ; 
for, a comparison between the two will 
reveal that, the second is much superior, 
harmonically, melodically, and rhythmi- 
cally. Each suite consists of three move- 
ments: those of the First are Nocturne, 

Interlude, and Danse Guerriere. The most 

interesting of the three movements is the 

Nocturne, in which Ravel realizes a more 

consistent plan of harmonic and rhythmic 

development. 


It is unfortunate that Piero Coppola, 
who is an excellent conductor, does not 
have a better orchestra to work with, for 
the Paris Conservatory organization can- 
not be said to be comparable to the Eng- 
lish and American orchestras, which are 
usually used in recording. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, this recording is well worth 
adding to one’s record library, primarily 
because it is heard so infrequently in the 
concert hall. 

—W. K. 
STRAVINSKY: L’Oiseau de Feu (The Fire 

Bird)—Suite; played by Philadelphia 

Orchestra, direction Leopold Stokowski. 

Victor set M-291, three discs, five parts, 

price $6.50. 

Also SZOSTAKOWICZ: Prelude in A 

Flat (one part). 


STOKOWSKI is justly famed for his 

readings of the Stravinsky scores, 
and this early work — with its romantic 
aspects and its extraordinary wealth of 
tonal coloring—has long been popular in 
the recording that he made for Victor at 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 
BEETHOVEN'S “EMPEROR” CONCERTO — SET 243 
Walter Gieseking - Bruno Walter and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


IESEKING and Walter — two of the 
foremost living interpreters of Bee- 
thoven's music — and one of the world's 
oldest and finest symphonic organiza- 
tions were assembled by Columbia to 
obtain the brilliantly artistic interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven's "Emperor" Concerto 
in Columbia Masterworks Set No. 243. 


Perusing the widely acclaimed policy 
of uniting two eminent artists—a great 
soloist and an equally great conductor— 
Columbia once again issues another un- 
exceled recorded performance of one 
of the world's great masterworks. 


This recording of the "Emperor" Con- 
certo belongs in every record library 
besides such widely acclaimed sets as: 





Beethoven's Violin Concerto... Set 177 
—Szigeti-Walter 

Brahms’ Violin Concerto... Set 117 
—Szigeti-Harty 

Mozart's 4th Violin Concerto... Set 224 

Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto... Set 190 


Prokofieff's Ist Violin Concerto... Set 244 
—Szigeti-Beecham 


Bach's Violin Concertos — | and 2 
—Huberman-Dobrowen....Sets 210 & 235 


Ask your dealer for a complete list of Columbia Masterworks’ latest releases. 





COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 








least a half dozen years ago. Stokowski 
uses the orchestral suite, which the com- 
poser rescored in 1919 from the original 
ballet (written in 1910 for Diaghilef's 
Russian Ballet), and for which he espec- 
ially devised the Berceuse and Finale. This 
suite omits the charming section known as 
The Princesses Play with the Golden 
Apples, which the composer thought well 
enough of to include in his Columbia re- 
cording. One cannot help but wish that 
Stokowski had also included this section 
in this re-recording and forgotten about 
Szostakowicz’ Prelude, which takes up the 
sixth side of the set, for Stokowski plays 
Stravinsky’s suite so much better than does 
the composer. 


The Fire Bird is based upon an old 
Russian legend. The Firebird or Zhar- 
Ptitsa (literally Glow Bird) was supposed 
to have feathers of a brilliant sheen, eyes 
that shone like crystals. Whenever it flew 
at night, it lit up its surroundings with 
the brilliance of multiple fires. A single 
feather from its tail illuminated a dark 
room. In the ballet such a feather is attri- 
buted with magic properties. 


Although this suite is founded upon a 
ballet in which the music is created in the 
manner of a commentary upon the dra- 
matic action, the story of this action is not 
absolutely essential to its enjoyment. How- 
ever, a knowledge of its motivations un- 
questionably enhances one’s appreciation 
of the music. | 


A word about Szostakowicz? Prelude, 
which Mr. Stokowski has so brilliantly 
orchestrated for the odd side of the set. It 
is an indigent musical offering, originally 
composed for the piano by present-day 
Russia's most widely publicized composer, 
whose brilliant First Symphony—written 
when the composer was in his early twen- 
ties—Mr. Stokowski recorded several years 
ago. On the odd side of the old set, Mr. 
Stokowski elected to give us an entr-acte 
from Moussorgsky’s — the greatest of all 
Russian composers — opera Khowanchina. 
The omission of this piece, and the substi- 
tution of Szostakowicz Prelude, in the re- 
recording of the Stravinsky album was a 
lamentable decision in my estimation. In 
fact, it is a real loss. But perhaps Mr. 
Stokowski intends to re-record the Mous- 
sorgsky excerpt. If he does I recommend 
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that he give us the Prelude to the same 
opera on the reverse side of that disc. 
—P. H. R. 
: * % * * 
ZEMACHSON: Chorale and Fugue in D 
Minor, Opus 4; played by the Minnea- 
polis Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Eugene Ormandy; (3 sides); and 
STRAUSS, JOHANN: Voices of spring 
—Waltz; played by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Georg 
Szell; Two Victor discs, Nos. 8924, 
8925, price $4.00. 


ARNOLD ZEMACHSON, son of a well 
known composer of synagogue music, 
was born in the province of Vilna, in 1892. 
He came to America in 1910, and has 
lived here ever since. Though most of his 
works remain unpublished, he has been a 
prolific composer. The D Minor Chorale 
and Fugue is dedicated to Leopold Stokow- 
ski, who introduced it to Philadelphia 
audiences on November 21, 1930. 

“Concerning the Chorale and Fugue in 
D Minor,” writes the composer, “it may be 
said that this is a composition worked 
out in the strictest polyphonic style. The 
Chorale subject is original. The work was 
begun in 1926, and completed at the end 
of that year.” 

The Chorale, though conceived generally 
in a manner of an earlier day, has about it 
a certain expansive modernity an almost 
Parsifalian grandeur. Irving Kolodin has 
summed the work up thus: “Mr. Zemach- 
son has assimilated with extraordinary 
thoroughness the classic approach to coun- 
terpoint in a manner which has made the 
idiom genuinely his own. Were his fugue 
labeled ‘Bach-Zemachson’ it is scarcely 
likely that a voice of doubt would be raised 
... The fugue theme is not unlike many of 
Bach's, yet the treatment is individualized. 
The flow of episodic material is well sus- 
tained and the coda approaches close to 
magnificence . . . The crown of the work, 
however, is its crafty and sonorous orches- 
tration . . . The general treatment, one 
might add, is reminiscent of the Bach tran- 
scriptions of Stokowski . . ." The recording 
is superb. 

As to the strangeness of the bed-fellow, it 
is hardly necessary to point out the worthi- 
ness of the Waltz King to take his place 
among the best. composers. Moreover, the 


very name of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra is a guarantee of an authentic 
performance. As a recording, of course, 
this odd side is at a disadvantage, though 
it is by no means bad. It is to be hoped 
that this unusual coupling does not mean 
the end of Mr. Ormandy's Minneapolis 
records. 


—P. M. 
CONCERTOS 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E Flat, 
for Piano and Orchestra (The Emperor), 
Opus 73; played by Walter Gieseking 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Bruno Walter. Columbia set 


243, five discs, price $7.50. 


HE title “Emperor” on Beethoven's 
Fifth Piano Concerto has always 
seemed to me a misapplication. For its 
qualities, although admittedly of a mili- 
tary character, are more heroic than regal. 
.It is at the same time a different type of 
heroism than that outlined or conveyed in 
the Third Symphony. For its jubilance and 
vitality, its melodic sweep and masculine 
strength, suggest the paean to victory of a 
young hero rather than heroic reflections. 
‘Beethoven undoubtedly saw himself as that 
young hero (for in all his music his hero- 
ism is unquestionably inherent), and it is 
certainly this egoism which gives the music 
its vitality and power. Perhaps the enor- 
mous arrogant self-assurance of this music, 
its virtuoso qualities, and no doubt its 
dedication to the Archduke Rudolph, in- 
spired the appellation of “Emperor”. (The 
title was the arbitrary whim of the pub- 
lisher). It doesn't, however, in my estima- 
tion describe the true qualities of this 
music, nor add to its eloquence, its nobility 
or its strength. 


The so-called martial qualities of this 
work, which it is said were inspired by the 
“military concerto" prevalent at the period 
of its creation, were undoubtedly psycho- 
logically furthered by the events of those 
times. For the French and the Austrians 
were at war, and in May, 1809 the city of 
Vienna surrendered to the French. The 
story that Beethoven hid himself in the 
cellar of his brother's house covering his 
head with pillows so as not to hear the 
cannons is a familiar one, which shows how 
the composer felt about war and how he 


must have detested it. But the Emperor 
Concerto, begun the previous year, and 
completed in 1809, shows another side to 
Beethoven: a defiant side, a non-defeative 
side. For is not this work the tonal apothe- 
osis of a pre-conceived victory in music? 


“There are in music certain First Pages, 
certain exordiums,” says Lawrence Gil- 
man, that most cherishable American 
writer on music, “that subdue the mind at 
once by the superb and conquering power 
of their address . . .” Among these, he 
cites “the magnificent page with which 
Beethoven opens the Emperor Concerto... 
the greater Beethoven, the tonal painter 
who could sweep a mighty brush over epic 
canvasses." 


"Yet are these opening pages more to 
be treasured than the noble simplicity and 
elevation of the devotional Adagio" contin- 
ues Mr. Gilman; “than the captivating 
Rondo, with its surprising and exquisite 
coda?” 


It is the song-like quality, the almost 
hymnal heroism, that Gieseking projects 
in his performance of the Emperor, and 
that Walter emulates in his eloquent, soar- 
ing orchestral background. They are un- 
questionably allied both physically and 
emotionally in this performance. The 
tonal poetry of the all-too brief Adagio is 
completely and appropriately devotional, 
as though the hero’s heart—as well as his 
figurative eyesight—is lifted momentarily 
heavenward. This is no sentimental non- 
sense, and it must not be construed that 
Gieseking sentimentalizes here. Beethoven 
was deeply pantheistic, and there is no 
denying this element in sections of his 
music—and certainly most assuredly here. 
And, it is this devotional quality that Giese- 
king unquestionably feels and projects. 


Gieseking stresses the melodic eloquence 
of the first movement and thus permits us 
to apprehend it as a heroic paean. For 
this reason, I find his performance more 
satisfying than Schnabel’s, who in an 
earlier recording stressed the drama and 
who made us more aware of the music’s 
technical bigness, its sinewy energy, and 
its virtuoso elements. But since Beethoven 
was nothing if not a dramatic composer, I 
cannot expect this viewpoint to be shared 
by everyone. 
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The recording here, made about fifteen 
months ago, is very fine both in tonal quali- 
ties and in balance, and unquestionably 
supercedes all others. 


—P. H. R. 


* E * * 


VIEUXTEMPS: Concerto No. 4, in D 
Minor, Opus 31; played by Jascha Hei- 
fetz, and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, direction of John Barbiolli. 
Victor Set M--297,- three discs, price 
$6.50. 


ERE is the companion to the Heifetz 
recording of the Wieniawski Concerto, 
released several months ago. Like that 
work, this Concerto is familiar to all who 
have attended artist-pupil programs and 
violin recitals. Nevertheless, there are 
comparatively few of us who have ever 
heard it done properly with orchestra. 
Henri Vieuxtemps was one of the great- 
est violinists of all time. When he was a 
boy of seven his talent was discovered by 
DeBeriot, and he spent many years travel- 
ing as a virtuoso. He visited America three 
times, his tours taking him as far west as 
the Mississippi, and down into Mexico. He 
paid us the compliment of writing a set 
of variations on Yankee Doodle. 


As a composer Vieuxtemps has been 
showered with adulation and contempt. 
Arthur Hartmann speaks of coming face to 
face with the Creator in the D Minor Con- 
certo, while others make a mot of the 
English translation of his name. Berlioz 
called him “a remarkable composer no less 
than an incomparable virtuoso;” while 
Paul David, writing in Grove’s, calls him 
the “Meyerbeer among composers for the 
violin.” Considerable talent he undoub- 
tedly had, though his works are not free 
from the theatricality so common in com- 
posers of his time. 


The Fourth Concerto was written in 
1849 and 1850, while the composer held 
the post of official violinist to the Czar. In 
it we find Vieuxtemps at his best. At the 
same time melodious and dazzingly bril- 
liant, it will appeal to lovers as well as 
players of the violin. A feature of the set 
is the inclusion of the unbelievable Scher- 
zo, so often omitted in performances of the 
work. The Heifetz tone seems to grow 
constantly more vibrant and vital. With 
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admirable support from Barbiolli and the 
London Philharmonic, the artist, one feels, 
plays the Concerto as magnificently as the 
composer himself could have done. 


—P. M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in C Minor, Opus 
30, No. 2; played by Adolf Busch and 
Rudolph Serkin. Victor set M-283, three 
discs, price $6.50. 


BEETHOVEN'S Kreutzer Sonata is uni- 

versally considered to be his finest duo 
for violin and piano. Next in line come 
his Sonata in C Minor, Opus 30, No. 2 and 
his Sonata in G Major, Opus 96. Of these 
three works, many critics consider the C 
Minor to be the most essentially poetic. 
Especially is this true when we consider its 
first and second movements. 


Beethoven wrote the three sonatas which 
comprise his Opus 30 in 1802. These 
works, which show considerable advance- 
ment and innovation over his earlier 
efforts in this form, belong to his so-called 
second style—which has been described as 
"his freest and most joyous creative 
period." 


Writers disagree on the qualities of the 
C Minor Sonata. Some consider it unequal 
in its design because it is more capriciously 
conceived than the formal Kreutzer, but 
this seems to us mere hair-splitting; for 
the inspiration of the work is far more 
important than its form, and the C Minor 
is a truly inspirational opus, except for the 
final movement. The first movement opens 
with a particularly graceful motif. This 
dominates the entire movement, which is 
one of impassioned drama. In direct con- 
trast, the second movement is music of 
eloquent serenity, while the scherzo, an 
example of Beethoven’s earlier style, is a 
good-humoured dialogue. Although the 
fourth movement returns to the dramatic 
style of the first, it lacks that movement’s 
inspirational assurance and strength. 


Regarding the interpretation of this son- 
ata—only critical encomiums can be writ- 
ten, for Busch and Serkin again prove 
themselves ideal collaborators. The re- 
cording is good. 


—P. G. 


by using the 
new volume 


The SYMPHONIES of HAYDN 
SCHUBERT AND MOZART 


The simplified system of score-reading presented in this 
volume, dispensing with the necessity of previous study of 
instrumentation or orchestra score analysis, and requiring 
only the ability to read ordinary instrumental or vocal 
music, will enable thousands to experience a new pleasure 
—that of following an orchestral composition as it unfolds 
itself on the score page. “The Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert and Mozart” pre- 
sents seven Haydn, six Mozart and three Schubert symphonies in miniature 
form. Four pages of score, each measuring 4"x515" are printed within one 
large page measuring 9"x12"; thus eight pages of scoring are visible at one 
time. The arrow-signal system of score- 
reading (in course of Patent) is so 


Score Reading for Everybody 





Specimen Page 


simple that it can be grasped almost at 
a glance. Each symphony is preceded by 
an exhaustive but concise historical and 
critical note. The first two volumes of 
the Harcourt, Brace Miniature Score 
Series, containing the symphonies of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
has met with unqualified universal 
approval. 


READ THIS EXPLANATION 


The specimen page, naturally greatly reduced 
in size, printed on the right is the first page of 
the Minuet in the "Oxford" Symphony by 
Haydn. Note that the words Principal Section 
are placed at the top of the score over the flute 
staff; all form divisions such as Introduction, 
Exposition, Development, Recapitulation, Coda, 
etc. are printed in their proper places all 
through the entire movement. You will also 
note that the words "Principal Theme — 
Part I" are printed at the bottom of the staff 
underneath the 'cello and double bass staff, 
and that a wavy line indicates the length of 
this theme: all themes are indicated in this 
way as they appear and recur. Now observe ihe 
two black arrows over the Ist violin and oboe 
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staves, indicating that the principal melodic line lies in these instruments; the third arrow 
indicates the appearance of a counter phrase in the bassoon; the fourth arrow its continu- 
ance in the oboe; the fifth arrow the joining of the flute in the principal theme; the sixth 
and seventh arrows the continuance of the principal theme in the Ist violin and flute; the 
seventh arrow the adding of the oboe to the melodic line. This brief explanation, read in 
connection with the specimen page, will make it clear that anyone can follow the entire 
score by merely observing the arrow in its flight from staff to staff. 


Paper Binding $3.00  - - - - - Cloth Binding $5.00 


For sale at all music, book and phonograph shops 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 383 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HAYDN: Quartet in C Major (The “Em- 
peror"), Opus 76, No. 3; played by the 
Lener String Quartet. Columbia set 246. 
four discs, price $6.00. 


AYDN’S “Emperor” Quartet, on a par- 

allel with Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo, is also misnamed. The sobriquet, 
as a fact, is a most misinformative one, for 
there is nothing regal or imperialistic 
about this music. And yet—this title, al- 
though admittedly misleading, had more 
justification to be attached to this work 
than it had to be to that of the Beethoven 
work, for the slow movement of this quar- 
tet is based upon the Austrian National 
Hymn which Haydn originally composed 
for the Emperor Franz Joseph’s birthday 
in 1797. It is of interest to know that this 
tune acquired sacred aspects with its com- 
poser, and that only five days prior to his 
death in 1809—at a time curiously enough 
when Beethoven was working on his Em- 
peror Concerto and when the French were 
bombarding Vienna — Haydn had himself 
taken to the keyboard so that he could play 
it over several times. 


The “Emperor” Quartet belongs to. a 
famous family — Haydn’s Opus 76; a 
group of six quartets wherein the genius 
of the composer is at its height and the 
realization of his full artistic maturity in 
the string quartet form, which he so care- 
fully developed, is evidenced. 


The assurance and vigor with which the 
music opens, is characteristic of Haydn’s 
best. The work is one of healthy energy 
and animation, except for the slow move- 
ment which is pure sustained song. The 
depth of feeling here is unusual—a testi- 
mony to the affection the composer must 
have had for that brain child of his which 


became the Austrian National Hymn. 


The Leners’ performance of this work 
is characterized by a silken smoothness and 
an almost intensified technical perfection. 
Their artistry, although of a high order, 
has become in recent years over-refined, 
and though there is no question in my 
mind that music (the art considered as a 
whole) has taken on a greater significance 
to them, yet in their striving for a finer 
and more subjective coordination than they 
formally had—it seems to me that—they 
have eliminated certain elemental qualities 
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which I feel essential to the enduring en- 
joyment of a recorded performance of a 
work. The recording here is most lifelike. 


—P. H. R. 


x x x ES 


MONTECLAIR: Les Plaisirs Champetres. 
(Arranged by Henri Casadesus), played 
by the Societe Henri Casadesus des In- 
struments Anciens, Two Columbia discs, 
Album 248, price $3.00. 


T is symptomatic of our increasing in- 
terest and love for old music that more 
works of such rare vintage as Monteclair's 
Les Plaisirs Champetres are making their 
appearance on discs. Moreover, it is grati- 
fying to note that the musical public de- 
mands this kind of music, and that’ the 
record organizations are willing to comply 
with this demand. Some of these revived 
compositions, however, are interesting in 
view of the composer and his position in 
music; other works possess but chronologi- 
cal or theoretical value, and therefore 
warrant study for minor aesthetic reasons. 
But all old music—disavowing for the 
moment the question of essential composi- 
tional importance—is well worth hearing, 
if for no other reason than to confirm or 
deny an established historical evaluation. 

Monteclair's music is interesting, we be- 
lieve, solely from a chronological, or, if 
you will, a theoretical viewpoint. He was 
born in 1666 and died in 1737 (and be- 
longs to the 17th and 18th Centuries and 
not, as the record labels are marked, 16th 
and l7th Centuries) ; thus making him a 
contemporary of Bach, Handel, Domenico 
Scarlatti and Rameau. His position in 
music, when measured by the achievements 
of his more distinguished confreres, is na- 
turally of limited importance, for he had 
neither the inventive genius nor the techni- 
cal craftsmanship manifest in the works of 
the foregoing masters. But his style is an 
honest representation of his period, with 
its excess of dainty ornamentation, its 
finely-conceived instrumentation, and those 
ingenious brocaded-melodic designs that 
were spun like webs. 

Rameau, of all the composers contem- 
porary with Monteclair, influenced him 
the most. Monteclair has, it seems, appro- 
priated some of the more easily workable 
ideas of the great Frenchman, and has 
utilized them with much efficiency in his 


own expressive works. This is not to 
imply, however, that Monteclair lacked 
original inventiveness or that he was 
forced to go to more important composers 
for his musical ideas. On the contrary, 
he had his share of creative talent, and was 
able—within the limits of his gifts—to say 
what he wanted in a manner typical of his 
own personality and representative of his 
own singular style of composition. But the 
far-reaching and effective innovations con- 
ceived by such an inventive genius as 
Rameau would affect and influence, uncon- 
sciously, the work of a group of lesser 
composers contemporary with him. 

Henri Casadesus and his ensemble of 
sensitive musicians perform this work with 
sympathy and understanding. They have 
caught the purified feeling of the classical 
character, and retain its quiet spirit and 
simple vitality. The recording is clear and 
ample. 


—W. K. 


FLUTE 
FERROUD: Trois pieces pour flute (unac- 


companied); No. 1, Bergere captive; 
No. 2, Jade; No. 3; Toan-Yan (La fete 
du double cinq); played by Marcel 
Moyse. Columbia disc, No. 6843-D, 
price $1.50. 


COLUMBIA is to be commended for 

bringing this very unusual disc to the 
attention of American music lovers. The 
release must be, we fear, largely a labor 
of love, for the collectors who go out look- 
ing for unaccompanied flute solos are few 
and far between. Nevertheless, if we can 
induce those of our friends who take their 
pleasures off the beaten track to hear these 
three little pieces, we are sure they will 
find them rewarding. 

Pierre Octave Ferroud is a composer 
and critic well known in France. A pupil 
of such masters as Commette, Ropartz, 
Witkowski and Florent Schmitt, he is a 
musician of solid background. His Three 
pieces for flute were completed in 1922. 
The first one, called The captive shep- 
herdess, was written in a military prison. 
The second, /ade, with its alternate four 
and three rhythm, is, according to René 
Dumesnil, a kind of false minuet. The 
third, Toan-Yan, or the festival of the 
double-five (Fifth day of the fifth month), 


uses a genuine Chinese theme. “The festi- 
val of the double five is consecrated to 
the memory of a hero who drowned him- 
self rather than submit to military dis- 
honor. It is in the manner of a finale, a 
brilliant morceau de caractere, inspired by 
this solemnity and these dances, by turns 
mystic and passionate, symbolising the 
contrast between war and peace. Of the 
player it demands virtuosity and breath- 
control." 

The distinguished French flutist, Marcel 
Moyse, whose services seem always to be 
in demand by the recording companies, is 
thoroughly at home in the music. This 
record should not be overlooked. 


—P. M. 


VIOLIN 


BACH: Sonata No. 3, in C Major (violin 
unaccompanied); played by  Yehudi 
Menuhin. Victor Set M-284, Three discs, 
price $6.50. 


THIS album replaces Victor M-148, and 

in so doing affords a most interesting 
study in the development of one of the 
interpretive geniuses of our day. For 
Yehudi Menuhin was a boy of thirteen 
when the older recording was made. It 
was an astonishing performance, rising to 
real heights in the Largo movement. But 
from the first note of the new version it is 
evident how much the artist has matured. 
Taken at a somewhat faster tempo (the 
first movement occupies only one side in 
the new set, against two in the old) the 
Adagio shows a firmer grasp and a much 
greater tonal warmth. But it is in the 
Fugue that the greatest improvement has 
been made. Rhythmically the older play- 
ing was far from perfect—and this, we 
suspect, is the reason for the re-recording. 
Now all is as it should be. Even the elo- 
quent Largo is more moving in the new 
version. The recording, always satisfac- 
tory, is now superlative. 

“The contrapuntal artifice,” says Spitta 
of this Sonata, “is so complicated for a 
solo violin that it demands impossibilities 
of the player, and skilled players have told 
me that at times the method of writing is 
as contrary to what is playable as if the 
composer had never set eyes on a violin 
at all.” One wonders if Yehudi Menuhin 
would agree to that. 


—P. M. 
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SARASATE: Zigeunerweisen (Gypsy 
airs), Opus 20; played by Efrem Zimba- 
list, with T. Saidenberg at the piano. 
Columbia disc, No. 9101-M, price $1.50. 


F a definitive recording was needed of 
this most faithful of violinistic battle- 
horses, that need is supplied with this disc. 
There have been, of course, other versions 
of the Ziegeunerweisen—-notably the El- 
man record—and the young violinist must 
be left to draw his own conclusions and 
make his own choice. He will not, in any 
case, go wrong on Zimbalist. 

This violinist, though a pioneer in the 
art of recording, and long known as one 
of the most musicianly of fiddlers, has 
never been especially noted for his enter- 
prise in selecting out-of-the-way material 
for the phonograph. His more ambitious 
offerings never had the advantage of such 
good recording as this. Let us hope that 
he is saving up a surprise for us. (This 
recording was made last year with several 
others by Zimbalist for his Japanese ad- 
mirers while he was concertizing in their 


country. Editor.) 
—P. M. 


PIANO 


BACH: Chorale Prelude—Sanctify us by 
Thy goodness (from Cantata No. 22); 
and Chorale Prelude — Beloved Jesus 
(Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier) (Arr. by 
H. Cohen);.played by Harriet Cohen. 
Columbia dise, No. 17053-D, 10 inch, 
price $1.00. 


N the seventh of February, 1723, Bach 

presented himself as a candidate for 
the vacant post of cantor in the Leipzig 
Thomasschule. For the occasion he offered 
has cantata “Jesus nahm zu sich die 
Zwoelfe," which is number 22 in his collec- 
ted works. It is from this cantata that the 
chorale Ertoedt uns durch dein Guete, or 
Sanctify us by thy goodness, is taken. Choir 
singers will recognize the chorale as 
Awake us Lord, and hasten, in which ver- 
sion it has been popular. Bach’s treatment 
of the old melody is a typical one-the long 
flowing interludes inevitably calling to 
mind the familiar Jesu, Joy of man's desir- 
ing. Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier is one of 
the most admired of the master's chorale 
preludes. 
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This little disc has been so highly 
praised in England and so eagerly impor- 
ted here that its domestic release was a 
foregone conclusion. Miss Cohen plays in 
her characteristic rather sentimental man- 
ner. The recording is very good. 


* * 


BLOOM: One Finger Joe; and Aunt Jemi- 
ma’s Birthday; played by Rube Bloom. 
Victor disc, No. 25227, 10 inch, price 
75c. 


RUBE BLOOM, who will be rmembered 

for his Song of the Bayou, which won 
him an award from the Victor Company, 
here contributes two of his slight and un- 
assuming compositions. They are frankly 
not of the 1936 vintage (which is certainly 
nothing against them) but they carry us 
back, with a bow to Mr. Confrey, to the 
good old days of ragtime and the cakewalk. 
Mr. Bloom plays neatly, and the recording 
is adequate. 

—P. M. 


VOCAL 


MOZART: Die Zauberfloete, Isis und 
Osiris, and Die Entfuehrung aus dem 
Serail, Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden, 
sung by Alexander Kipnis with the Ber- 
lin State Opera Orchestra. 10-inch 
Victor disc, No. 1738, price $1.50. 


OME months ago Kipnis gave us a 
superb record of one of the two great 

bass arias from the Magic Flute, and now 
we are blessed with its companion in as 
truly an admirable rendition. The conduc- 
tor, Clemens Schmalstich, sets a properly 
deliberate tempo and the singer maintains 
its impressive dignity with never a suspi- 
cion of pomposity. The singing is certainly 
not inferior to that of Plancon and Journet 
in two old records that have long been 
regarded as models for bass singing. Be- 
sides, Kipnis gets fine recording with the 
Berlin Orchestra and chorus, and he sings 
the text in its most acceptable language, 
German. 

The companion piece is the song, at the 
beginning of Act I of The Seraglio, when 
the buffoon Osmin, gardener and harem 
watch, has climbed a tree to pluck fruit. In 
a three verse soliloquy he sings of the 
transports of love, and of the care neces- 
sary for keeping a watchful eye on his 


mistress lest on a moonlit night she escape 
with a rival lover. In sentiment the song 
is both blustering and childish, and Kipnis 
is our pick for the man to dramatize and 
to color its ridiculous inanities. The record 
omits Belmonte's interspersed remarks. 
Erich Orthmann conducts the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra on this side of the disc. 
The recording is powerful but never harsh. 


—A. P. D. 


E * 3 * 


VERDI: Otello, Love Duet (Act I); sung 
by Claudia Muzio and Francesco Merli, 
with orchestra conducted by Molajoli. 
Columbia dise, No. 9100-M, price $1.50. 


N Otello, Italian musical genius scales 
one of its highest peaks, but unfortu- 
nately its vocal difficulties are so great that 
the singers are few who can bring to ful- 
fillment its inherent possibilities. Otellos 
must be born — but they so seldom are; 
and Desdemonas must be uncommonly 
good singers and musicians. Almost never 
are we fortunate enough to hear, either at 
a performance or on a record, an outstand- 


ingly good tenor and an equally good 
soprano—this record is no glorious excep- 
tion. 

Merli has a real dramatic tenor, but not 
the truly heroic voice demand of Otello. 
He manages to get through the music allot- 
ted to him in a fairly straight-forward 
manner, with a sob or two in his voice to 
show an occasional special effect, but with- 
out a hint that his music is a thing apart 
from the ordinary Italian opera duet. 

Not so, with Claudia Muzio. This artist 
perceives all the implications of her excep- 
tional role and is able to transfigure them. 
Her music constantly flows, it mounts and 
falls, it has color, fervor, life. Hauntingly 
memorable will be the floating and sen- 
suous high mezza-voce that communicates 
the peculiar magic of the soprano part of 
this duet. We wonder if it was solely an 
unconscious tribute that caused Columbia 
to feature Muzio's name so noticeably on 
the label of the record? 

Molajoli's orchestra is always modula- 
ted enough to give prominence to the 
singers. 


—A. P. D. 








VICTOR 
RECORDS 


* 
* 


Concerto in E Minor (Mendelssohn)... 


(new recording) 


Sonata in F Minor (Beethoven)... 


(Appassionata] 
Quartet in A Minor .... 

(Brahms Op. 51, No. 
Capriccio (Bach) ss. 
Symphony No. | E Minor. 

(Sibelius, Op. 39) 


Toccata in C Major (Bach-Busoni)....... 
Brazilian Quartet No. 5 (Villa Lobos)... 


Fugue in G Minor (Bach-Stokowski).. 

Aufloesung (Schubert)........... 

Concerto No. 2 in D Minor 
(Wieniawski) 


Symphony No. 4 in B Flat Major... 


(Beethoven) 


Es ist vollbracht (Bach-Stokowski)......... 











Here is a list of recent Victor releases which 
exemplifies the wide choice of music, composers, 
and artists included in the Victor catalog. You 
will find it contains much that is interesting whether 
you know the music or not. And in either case 
it merits your investigation. Have you heard 
any of these? 


cis Kreisler—London Philharmonic 


Orchestra 


aid Edwin Fischer 


Budapest String Quartet 





Karl Ulrich Schnabel 
Ormandy — Minneapolis Orchestra 


Dind Arthur Rubinstein 


Carioca String Quartet 
Stokowski — Philadelphia Orchestra 
Ria Ginster 





Heifetz — London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Ormandy — Minneapolis Orchestra 
pu Stokowski — Philadelphia Orchestra 






P^ RCA Victor Division 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 
Camden, New Jersey 
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WAGNER: Tannhaeuser, Elisabeths Gebet, 
sung by Kirsten Flagstad, with orchestra 
conducted by Hans Lange. Victor disc, 
No. 8920, price $2.00. 


HIS is the third release from Mme. 
Flagstad's recent series of recordings, 
and because it is better than the other two, 
just as Mme. Flagstad's singing seems 
always better than any she has vouchsafed 
before, we are again forced to yield hom- 
age to her superb gifts. Granted that she 
is endowed by nature with a phenomen- 
ally heroic and richly expressive voice, it 
is an even greater cause for rejoicing that 
the heritage descended rightly upon an 
artist who has had the patience and indus- 
try to cultivate an almost flawless singing 
technique, and the intelligence and imagi- 
nation to make it a noble and sensitively 
significant instrument ever subservient to 
the composer's own conceptions. Assuredly 
this Norwegian soprano is equally a vehi- 
cle of musical revelation and an unsur- 
passed vocalist. 

The Tannhaeuser air calls for simplicity 
and tranquillity of utterance, yet Mme. 
Flagstad invests it with subtle variety by 
recreating with fidelity the meaning of 
each word and phrase. The majesty of 
the opening forte line is scaled to com- 
plement the innocence and serenity of the 
pianissimo legato “Dass ich mit demuth- 
vollem Gruessen als wurd-ge Magd dir 
nahen kann.’ In a stage performance, 
because the light accompaniment is almost 
inaudible, a soprano will almost invari- 
ably sing this prayer below pitch, but 
Mme. Flagstad's unerringly accurate ear 
saves her from this fault. 

The realistic recording so clearly cap- 
tures the tang of the wood-winds that at 
times they seem a trifle over brilliant, lack- 
ing the softening that the acoustics of a 
large auditorium would normally give. 
Hans Lange's orchestra is distinctly heard 
throughout. To minimize the break be- 
tween the two halves of the record, the 
clarinet phrase preceding "Doch, konnt’ 
ich jeden Fehl" is given on both sides, not 
shaded in as for Bruno Walters Brahms’ 
Fourth; many listeners will find that the 
continuity is actually better preserved by 
hearing this phrase once only, and will 
lift the sound-box just before the conclu- 
sion of the first side. 


—A. P. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued on Page 335) 


Society sets are like antiques, being collectors 
items which for the most part would not be 
recorded at all under ordinary systems; and few 
antique collectors kick about the value of the 
wood, even if it be the most ordinary variety 
in their newly-acquired ‘gem’. Perhaps some years 
from now your correspondent will feel different if 
the money angle is paramount with him. 

However, it is Mr. Mathews’ idea of second- 
rate artists which is most disconcerting—because 
it is so typical of the idea of America's so-called 
*music lovers. We have too many people in this 
country who get their ideas of ‘first-rate artists" 
by looking over the recital announcements in our 
Sunday newssheets and consequently feel that no 
artist is worthy of consideration if he or she has 
not been heralded under the banner of The Metro- 
politan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, Town Hall 
or some big broadcast chain. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Mathews has never heard of 
such artists as Furtwaengler, Huni-Mihacsek, 
Bohnen and even Schlusnus—all of whose records 
can be obtained very reasonably hereabouts, to 
mention only a few of the best. And why don't 
Kajanus and Heusch rate as highly as Kousse- 
vitzky and Rethberg? They were certainly chosen 
in good faith as the best artists for their tasks 
and, after all America isn't known, outside of 
America, to be the last word in musical taste— 
even our own greatest contribution to the art 
(yes, I mean jazz) is more highly appreciated in 
Europe than right here at home! 

I suppose Mr. Mathews doesn't approve of 
Fischer being chosen to record the Bach Society 
Albums, either, but for me, the singing of (the 
second-rate? ?!) Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender alone 
makes the Mozart sets worth all they cost me, 
even if I haven't seen his name in Ámerican news- 
papers or heard him on the radio. Fortunately, 
most people who really want these gems do get 
them and I disagree that their sale would be 
increased by slashing the price. 

Thanking you for this opportunity to speak 
out, and wishing your publication a long and 
spiritd future, I am, yours sincerely in the interest 


of more A-1 music. 
JACKSON DOUGLAS. 
New York, N. Y., February 14, 1936 





Dear Mr. Reed: 


I wish to add my protests to the many already 
registered against society sets, regarding which I 
have previously written to the manufacturers. 
Mr. Mathews, in his letter last month, to a great 
extent covers the same ground. 

It seems to me the departure from the gold 
standard should have brought reduced the price 
of such records to $2. They are sold in England 
for $1.50, the same as “ordinary” records. If, as 
claimed, the cost of importing does not justify a 
price lower than $2.50, why not manufacture them 
here to sell for the usual $1.50 and $2? 

I have vigorously opposed the society plan from 
its inception because it allows only people of 
means to participate and destricts the wide sale 
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In the Popular Vein 


a By VAN 


VOCAL 


AAA—Mrs. Worthington, and We Were So 
Young, from the film Sweet Adeline, sung by 
Noel Coward. Victor 25230. Price 75c. 


Mrs. Worthington, somewhat more familiarly 
known, perhaps, as Don’t Put Your Daughter On 
the Stage, is in the pseudo-Gilbertian manner of 
such earlier successes from his facile pen as Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen or Any Little Fish, and is 
quite likely to be welcomed with open arms by 
that throng of Coward idolators who hang upon 
his every syllable. It is a reasonably amusing 
plea to mothers of untalented daughters with 
stage ambitions and will be taken to heart, one 
solemnly trusts, by every Mrs. Worthington in 
the land. Coward, of course, sings it with the 
flawless diction which invariably marks his work. 
The lovely Kern melody on the reverse is no more 
suited to Coward's voice and style than is Minnie 
the Moocher and one can only wonder how he 
ever came to record it. 


BALLROOM DANCE 


AAAA—Let’s Face The Music and Dance, and 
Let Yourself Go, from Follow the Fleet. 
Johnny Green and his Orchestra. Brunswick 
7608. Price 75c. 


AAAA—We Saw the Sea, and I’m Putting All 
My Eggs In One Basket. Johnny Green and 
his Orchestra. Brunswick 7609. Price 75c. 


AAAA—I’d Rather Lead a Band from Follow the 
Fleet, and Pm Building Up to An Awful Let- 
down, Johnny Green and his Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick 7610. Price 75c. 


The high spot of the month, of course, and the 
topic of most widespread interest, is the Irving 
Berlin score for the new Fred Astaire-Ginger 
Rogers film, Follow the Fleet, and it’s various 
recordings. Weighing those which have made 
their appearance to date, the three Johnny Green 
discs, all with vocals and occasional tapping by 
Fred Astaire, are plainly the best. Absent from 
record lists during recent months, due to an 
arduous Hollywood assignment, Green has much 
to be proud of in his Follow the Fleet recordings. 
Fresh, unhackneyed, frequently inspired treatment 
is given the varied Berlin tunes, all of which, by 
the way, offer further and emphatic testimony to 
this sad-faced little bard’s incredible fecundity 
and versatility. There are at least seven first-rate 
numbers in the picture and the authorship of any 
one of them would be sufficient to establish the 
reputation of an ordinary, run-of-the-mill song- 
writer. Of the above numbers, one, Pm Building 
Up To An Awful Letdown, is not from the film 
and is, rather unexpectedly, found to be a com- 


position of Astaire, in collaboration with Johnny 
Mercer. It’s a nice tune, too, and Green lavishes 
the same care and skill on it that he does on he 
banner Berlin numbers. These records stand an 
excellent chance of duplicating the sales successes 
of the sensational Top Hat records of last year. 


AAAA—Goody Goody, and It’s Been So Long, 
from The Great Ziegfeld. Benny Goodman and 
his Orchestra. Victor 25245. Price 75c. 


Goody Goody, hatched by the inventive minds 
of Johnny Mercer and Matt Malneck, is as neat 
a little song-package as has been delivered on 
our door-step in months. It points a moral, too, 
but don’t let that scare you away, for Goodman 
gives it a performance that is as invigorating as 
a cold plunge and that grand vocalist of his, 
Helen Ward, sings with so much musicianship 
that one is not surprised to learn that she is also 
a rattling good pianist. 

* * * * 


AAAA—Para Vigo Me Voy, and A Street In Old 
Seville. Xavier Cugat and his Waldorf-Astoria 
Orchestra. Victor 25237. Price 75c. 


Para Vigo Me Voy is one of those irresistible 
concoctions in rumba rhythm that Cugat treats 
us to once every few months and this one is quite 
worthy of being included in his list of Blue 
Ribbon, Grade A recordings. With no loss of 
barbaric vigor in the rhythm, he garbs them in 
such cunning, ingratiating musical dress that they 
are quite in a class by themselves among Ameri- 
can rumba recordings. His tangos are as melt- 
ingly langurous as his rumbas are vigorous and 
A Street In Old Seville is a good example of his 
method. 

* a * » 

AAA—I’m Gonna Sit Right Down and Write 
Myself a Letter, and The Bride Comes Home. 
Hal Kemp and his Orchestra. Brunswick 
1601. Price 75c. 

The former, which must certainly be the length- 
jest title in years, is a number that's been poking 
along for months and has suddenly come into a 
considerable popularity. After two choruses in 
tantalizingly slow tempo, Kemp doubles up on the 
time and winds up with a blazing climax. The 
Bride Comes Home, from the pens of that highly 
successful female writing team, Tot Seymour and 
Vee Lawnhurst, is an adult number which should 
have little or no appeal to the masses, but which 
Kemp has been playing quite regularly over the 
air, and quite wiitily, too. 

* * LE * 

AAA—So This Is Heaven, and Cling To Me. 
Richard Himber and his Orchestra. Victor 
25235. Price 75c. 


These are both strictly routine Tin Pan. Alley 
effusions that don't deserve any great amount 
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of attention from anyone, but. Himber gives it 
to them anyway and succeeds in making them 
sound a great deal better than they really are by 
virtue of his masierly arrangements and suave 
treatment. Eschewing he oddities in style of 
many of his competitors, he relies entirely upon 

richness and ingenuity of instrumentation, not a 

bad plan, it would seem, in view of his fulsome 

popularity. 
* * * * 

AAA—That Moment Of Moments, and I Can't 
Get Started, both from Ziegfeld Follies of 
1936. Hal Kemp and his Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick 7600. Price 75c. 


More recordings from Vernon Duke's Ziegfeld's 
Follies score, and of those so far entrusted to 
discs, I Can't Get Started seems the likeliest 
candidate for popularity, both lyrically and melod- 
ically. Unlike so many numbers recorded by 
Kemp, this one is ideally adapted to his very 
singular and distinctive style and, being a number 
of much merit in itself, thus turns out to be one 
of his best recent endeavors, with a pleasantly 
jaunty swing to it and many odd, wryly humorous 
effects from the boys in the brass section. 


k * 3 * 


AAA—I Can Wiggle My Ears, from First a Girl, 
and He Wooed Her. Rudy Vallee and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 25234. Price 75c. 


AA-—-Say the Word and It's Yours, and Every- 
things In Rhythm with My Heart, both from 
First a Girl. Rudy Valle and his Orchestra. 
Victor 25233. Price 75c. . 
Let no one imagine for a moment that these 

lively tunes introduced in the Gaumont-British 
film, First a Girl, are of British origin. They are, 
in fact, products of that trio of arch-Broadwayites, 
the Messrs. Hoffman, Sigler and Goodhart, who 
turned them out on an assignment at Elstree last 
summer. Thoroughly likable tunes they are, too, 
if a bit sassy, with / Can Wiggle My Ears just 
the sort of thing to give Vallee a chance to 
unlimber his vocal chords in the manner of his 
historical When Yuba Plays the Tuba, and. of 
course, our Rudy makes the most of it. 


HOT JAZZ 


AAAA—Pve Got a Note, and Gettin’ Sentimental 
Over You. Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 
Victor 25236. Price 75c. 

Its always a pleasure to record the definite 
arrival of a really top-notch band and with this 
great record, Tommy Dorsey emphatically estab- 
lishes his right to be rated with the very best 
bands in the business. I’ve Got a Note is an 
English novelty, previously available in several 
versions recorded on the other side, but Dorsey's 
version is miles ahead of any of them, being just 
about the most exciting record in a pair of 
months, with solos and ensembles playing all 
as they ought to be. The reverse side has the 
really lovely tune formerly recorded by the Dorsey 
Brothers on Brunswick and now used by Tommy 
as his air signature. Chiefly notable for the oppor- 
iunity it affords Dorsey to display the simply 
miraculous beauty of tone which he obtains on 
the trombone, it is an attractive recording in 
its own right and helps to make a nicely con- 
trasted coupling. 
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AAAA-—Stompin, at the Savoy, and Breakin’ In a 
Pair of Shoes. Benny Goodman and his 
Orchestra. Victor 25247. Price 75c. 


Stompin’? At the Savoy is a completely .Harlem- 
ish creation, written by Chick Webb and one 
Sampson, member of his band. (The Savoy in 
question, of course, is none of the fashionable 
hostelries here or abroad which bear this patri- 
cian name, but the fabulous and rowdy Harlem 
dance hall which has housed, at one time or 
another, every colored band of any consequence 
in the past decade or longer). One of the finest 
pieces of swing music—as music—to come down 
the uike in a long time, Goodman's performance 
is as Harlemish as you please without being in 
any way primitive or unruly. In other words, 
Goodman succeeds here, as elsewhere, in being as 
“swingy” as any colored band in the world, but 
at the same time he invests his work with a slick 
perfection of manner which all but a few of the 
colored bands .find it impossible to attain. There 
is a grand trombone solo, in addition to Good- 
man's own superlative work, and the whole thing 
has a haunting quality which is not easily for- 
gotten. 


AAA—I Hope Gabriel Likes My Music, and 
Breakin’ In a Pair of Shoes. Frankie Trum- 
bauer and his Orchestra. Brunswick 7613. 
Price 75c. 

Every once in a while, Frankie Trumbauer 
drafts his fellow-Whitemanites for a recording 
session at Brunswick; it's generally an event when 
he does and this time is no exception. Trumbauer 
and Jack Teagarden appear in about equal pro- 
portions on both sides and invariably to grand 
effect. Mr. T's mumbling vocals are irresistible, 
as always, and his raffish trombone work was 
never better than in I Hope Gabriel Likes My 
Music, while Trumbauer almost succeeds in con- 
vincing one that his work isn't really as corny as 
it has always seemed. 








SWING MUSIC NOTES 


By Enzo ARCHETTI 


The long overdue second jam session of the 
New York branch of the U.H.C.A. took place 
Sunday afternoon, February 23, at the Famous 
Door on West 52nd Sireet. It was a jam session 
in more ways than one for the turnout was greater 
than was anticipated. A half hour before the 
session was scheduled to begin the small upstairs 
room was already jammed with people and over- 
flowing down the stairway. The first musicians to 
arrive had to fight their way in. But with the 
first few numbers the close, smoke-filled, crowded 
room was forgotten and everyone settled down 
to enjoy some excellent swing music by a band 
composed of Bunny Berigan, trumpet; Bud Free- 
man, tenor; Putney Dandridge, piano; Dave 
Tough, drums; Joe Marsalla; and later, Teddy 
Wilson, piano; and Sid Weiss, bass. The high- 
lights of the jam, however, came later when 
Bessie Smith sang some old favorites in her own 
inimitable way St. Louis Blues and Empty Bed 
Blues, and Mildred Bailey was coaxed into sing- 
ing Someday, Sweetheart and Honeysuckle Rose 
to Teddy Wilson’s accompaniment. 


The session ended with a grand performance of 
Nagasaki. That was around 7:30 P. M. It ended 
then only because some of the musicians had 
work to do elsewhere and not because the crowd 
or the musicians had had enough. John Ham- 
mond promised a bigger and better session in 
three weeks . . . in more comfortable quarters. 


Here is some hot news for swing enthusiasts: 
on February 10, an audition of the Jam Club took 
place at the N.B.C. Studios. The Jam Club is 
the name of a new radio program created by 
John Wiggin, swing enthusiast and promoter of 
swing music. The nucleus of this program is the 
original Memphis Five: Miff Mole, Phil Napoleon, 
Jimmy Lytell, Frank Signorelli, and Jack Roth, 
augmented by Bud Freeman, Dick McDonough, 
and Arthur Bernstein, with Jeanne Burns doing 
the vocals. For the audition Adrian Rollini was 
guest artist. The idea is to put this program on 
the air with a guest swing artist every week—a 
real all-swing program—if it is approved by the 
N.B.C. The audition was a big success. The pro- 
gram included Jazz Me Blues, Oroginal Dixieland 
Band, Whispering, Ida, and an original blues. The 
studio was filled with notables. 


But it will take more than a successful audition 
to put the Jam Club on the air. Every swing 
enthusiast who is interested in getting the best 
over the air should write N.B.C. immediately ex- 
pressing interest in this proposed program. 

The program disguised as Gems of Color or 
Variety Musical over WEAF on Wednesdays at 
10:30 P. M. is by- none other than Chick Webb 
and his Orchestra, the Four Ink Spots and a fine 
selection of other colored artists. Good swing! 


The plea which has often been voiced in various 
phonograph magazines for cheap repressings of 
popular works seems to have had some effect on 
the recording companies. Note particularly: 
Saturday Night Function, and Beggars Blues by 
Sonny Greer and his Orchestra (which is Duke 
Ellington's, of course) on Vocalion 3012 (former- 
ly Columbia 2833-D) ; Dicty Glide and High Life 
by Duke Ellington’s Orchestra on Blue Bird 
B-6269 (formerly Victor V-28053 and V-38036) ; 
and Travelin’ All Alone and Word's Can’t Express 
by the McKinney Cotton Pickers on Blue Bird 
B-5647 (formerly Victor V-38112) to mention but 
a few. Can this be an experiment which may 
later be applied to the Red Seal and Royal Blue 
Seal releases? 

Parlophone, in England has again stolen a 
march on the other recording companies. It has 
just issued a booklet listing the personnels of the 
orchestras included in their Rhythm-Style Series. 
This is a move which could well be copied by 
Victor, Columbia, Vocalion, Decca, and other 
leaders in the swing field. Personnels are very 
important to swing fans. 

Parlophone is also issuing a special album of 
swing music by British Artists. The contention 
is that Great Britain: has swing artists equal to 
those in America. Individual reports from Eng- 
land seem to indicate that swing fans there are 
not excited over the release. i 

Do not fail to read Stanley F. Dance's excellent 
article in defense of Ellington's new music in the 
February Down Beat, Excellently worded and 
very convincing. 


(Continued on Page 348) 


of records having popular appeal. Like everything 
else which is not held in resiraint, sooner or later 
it must be abused, as shown by the fact that in 
the beginning, the records were pressed after 
sufficient subscriptions were forthcoming, whereas 
now they are pressed first and then subscriptions 
(?) are solicited. Thus, the whole idea seems to 
me to become meaningless and hypocritical as 
well. 


I can think of nothing more unrighteous than 
the Mozart Society. They offer a rather hap- 
hazard performance of the Marriage of Figaro by 
participants in a small town festival, recorded at 
no considerable expense, most of the artists of 
ordinary calibre, not one able to sing even toler- 
able Italian and yet we are asked to pay a dollar 
more per record than the beautifully executed 
Don Pasquale set which featured such a renowned 
artist as Tito Schipa. Surely a Mozart operatic 
masterpiece will far outsell Donizetti's, given an 
even chance. Mozart is the current best seller 
and a Mozart Society can only serve the purpose 
of letting down a host of loyal music lovers who 
have supported the record industry through good 
and bad times and deserve better. Have not music 
lovers universally been clamoring for years for a 
complete recording of a Mozart opera! As Mr. 
Mathews points out, radio is making good music 
available to an entire nation and restrictive socie- 
ties have small place in the present scheme of 


things. 
EMIL V. BENEDICT. 
New York, N. Y., February 19, 1936 


pM. 
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revolving disc, by becoming such an inter- 
mediary, accomplished for music what the 
process of reproducing color did for paint- 
ing. Through its medium, Madame Lan- 
dowska herself, recreated for thousands of 
people the music of her beloved old 
masters. Purcell, Scarlatti, Couperin are 
brought to life again by her harpsichord 
recordings. The choral works of the great 
Johann Sebastian, which a decade or two 
ago, were little more than names even to 
scholarly musicians, can to-day be studied 
and admired via records. Beethoven is well 
nigh completely recorded, his more import- 
ant works in two and three versions. The 
list of recordings of the other masters is 
already long and is monthly growing 
longer. No more must a composer be dead 
for years to be universally appreciated. 
The fact that the symphonies of Sibelius 
are accepted by almost every music lover, 
as on a par with those of older composers, 
is in no small measure due to the con- 
stantly growing influence of the phono- 
graph. 
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.. Radio Highlights .. 


NBC Music Guild 
date of publication: 

March 6—Beethoven’s String Quartet. Opus 59, 
No. 3, played by Musical Art Quartet. 

March 6—Loeillet’s Sonata a Quarte, played by 
Renaissance Ensemble. 

March 10—Brahms' Quintet in F Minor, played 
by Josef Honti and Gordon String Quartet. 

March 16—Old Music for Lute, etc. Suzanne 
Bloch and Carl Dolmetch. 

March 17—Beethoven’s Trio for Flute. Violin 
and Viola, Opus 25. 

March 11—Old English Songs. Dr. Fellowes 
and George Rasely. 

March 18—Mrs. Lloyd James and Katherine 
Bacon playing sonatas for violin and piano. 

March 19 — League of Composers Program. 
Modern Music. 

March 23—-Reinken—Hortus Musicus: Rehel 
Tambourin: Loeillet-—T rio; D'Hervelois—Miinuet ; 
Tartini—Sonata in A, played by Renaissance En- 
semble. 

March 30—Sacchini—Suite: Corelli—Sonata in 
E Minor; Levlair— Sarabande and Rigaudon; 
D'Harvelois-—Suite, played by Renaissance En- 
semble. 

March 31 — Chausson’s Concerto for Piano, 
Violin and String Quartet. Henri Deering, Boris 
Koutzen and String Quartet. 


Programs announced at 








For the sixth consecutive year the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, N. Y., will present 
a series of Thursday afternoon musicales over 
an NBC-WJZ network beginning March 5, from 
3:15 to 4:00 P. M., EST. The Phi Mu Alpha 
Little Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Karl Van Hoesen, will be heard on the initial 
concert. 





Pursuing his policy of preseniing representa- 
tive American songs from the popular and clas- 
sical fields, Lawrence Tibbet, noted dramatic bari- 
tone, will feature Johnny Green's new composi- 
tion, The Night Is Beginning, on the Packard 
program with Don Voorhees Orchestra over the 
nationwide WABC-Columbia network on Tues- 
day, March 10, from 8:30 to 9:00 P. M., EAST. 





The uses to which the chorus is put by out- 
standing Russian composers will be illustrated by 
a large chorus during Howard Barlow's “Under- 
standing Opera" program over the WABC-Colum- 
bia network on Sunday, March 8, from 8:00 to 
8:30 P. M., EST. Music to be heard includes 
the finale from Glinka's Ruslan and Ludmilla 
and the opening scene, coronation scene and re- 


volutionary scene from Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounoff. 
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A new series of Thursday evening broadcasts 
by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra was in- 
augurated on February 27 under the sponsorship 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. These 
half-hour broadcasis over an NBC-WJZ network 
from 8:00 to 8:30 P. M., EST, will feature the 
masterworks of symphonic literature with an out- 
standing soloist on each program. Maria Jeritza, 
famous Viennese prima donna, was the guest ar- 
tist on the first broadcast, and among the cele- 
brities to be presented in subsequent broadcasts 
will be: Giovanni Martinelli, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Joseph Bentonelli, Dusolina Giannini, Queena 
Mario, Reinald Werrenrath, Charles Hackett, 
Peascha Kegan, and Reed Kennedy. 

Conductor Antonio Modarelli will arrange a 
varied program for each broadcasi. The present 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra is a revival of 
the old Pittsburgh Symphony, which under the 
direction of Frederick Archer, Emil Pauer and 
Victor Herbert, was one of the representative 
American symphonic ensembles until it disbanded 
in 1909. The present Piitsburgh Symphony So- 
ciety was organized in 1926. Since 1930 it has 
been under the direction of Antonio Modarelli, 
a native Pittsburger. 





Programs of the Music Appreciation Hour (Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, director) : 

March 6 —11:00 AM (EST) — Le Chausseur 
Maudit (Franck); Music from Queen of Sheba 
(Gounod). 11:30 AM (EST—Brahms Program— 
Academic Festival Overture, Third Movement 
from Third Symphony, and Third Movement from 
Fourth Symphony. 

March 13—11:00 AM (EST)—The Human 
Voice. Songs by Thos. Brown, Brahms, Quilter, 
Hadley, etc. 11:30 AM (EST)—Folk Songs, Art 
Songs, and Part-Songs. 

March 20—11 AM (EST)—Tsar Sultan Suite 
(Rimsky Korsakow), and Marche Grotesque 
(Sinding). 11:30 AM (EST)—Concertino for 
Piano and Orchestra (Ed. B. Hill), Orchestral 
Fragments from Maria Malibran (Robt. R. Ben- 
nett). 








The Pro Arte String Quartet will present a 
program of chamber music during the Library 
of Congress broadcast over the WABC-Columbia 
network on Tuesday, March 10, from 3:30 to 
4:30 P. M., EST. 





Alexander Semmler, noted CBS pianist, will 
play the first, second and fourth movements from 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat Major, Opus 7, as 
the tenth program in his cycle of the great Ger- 
man musician’s 32 piano compositions when he 
is heard over the WABC-Columbia network on 
Sunday, March 8, from 10:35 to 11:00 A. M., 
EST. Semmler contrasted the third movement 
from this sonata with Beethoven’s magnificent 
Pathetique during his March 1 broadcast. 


Our Radio Dial 


Time Indicated is Eastern Standard Time 


SUNDAY-—- 


8:00 AM—Melody Hour (NBC-WEAF) 

10:30 AM— National Federation of Music Clubs 
(NBC-WEAF) 

11:30 AM—Major Bowes’ Capitol Family 
(NBC-WEAF) 

12:00 AM—Salt Lake City Choir and Organ 
(CBS-WABC) 

12:30 PM—Radio City Music Hall (NBC-WJZ) 

2:00 PM—Symphony Orchestra, Frank Black 
(NBC-WJZ) 

3:00 PM—New York Philharmonic Orchestra . 
(CBS-WABC) 

3:30 PM—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
(NBC-WEAF) 

9:00 PM— Deiroit Symphony with Soloists 
(CBS-WABC) 

10:00 PM—General Motors Concert 
(NBC-WEAF) 

10:30 PM— Understanding Opera with Howard 
Barlow (CBS-WABC) 





MONDAY-- 


11:00 AM—NBC Light Opera Company 
(NBC- WEAF) 

1:15 PM—Lucille Manners, Georg Rasely 
(NBC-WEAF) 

2:30 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WJZ) 

4:00 PM—Concert Miniatures (CBS-WABC) 

6:05 PM—U. S. Army Band (NBC-WJZ) 

7:00 PM—Lois Ravel, songs (NBC-WJZ) 

8:30 PM—Nelson Eddy, Margaret Speaks 
(NBC-WEAF) 

9:30 PM—Siring Sinfonia-Wallenstein 
(BBS-WOR) 





TUESDAY-— 


11:45 AM—Piano Recital (NBC-WEAF) 

1:45 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 

303: PM—Library of Congress Musicale 
(CBS-WABC) 

4:30 PM—Ivy Scott, soprano (NBC-WJZ) 

4:30 PM—Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano 
(CBS-WABC) 

10:00 PM—Eddy Brown, violinist (BBS-WOR) 

10:00 PM—Sigmund Romberg, Deems Taylor 
(NBC-WEAF) 





WEDNESDAY— 


11:30 AM—U. S. Army Band (NBC-WJZ) 

2:00 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 

3:00 PM—Rochester Civic Orchestra 
(NBC-WJZ) 

4:00 PM— Curtis Institute (CBS-WABC) 

4:30 PM—U. S. Navy Symphony Orchestra 
(NBC-WJZ) 

5:00 PM—NBC Concert Hour (NBC-WEAF) 

5:45 PM— Terri La Franconi, tenor 
(NBC-WEAF) 

12:45 PM—Jules Lande and his Concert Ensemble 
(NBC-WEAF) 


9:00 PM—Kostelanetz Orchestra 
(CBS-WABC) 

9:30 PM—Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 
(BBS-WOR) 

10:00 PM—John Charles Thomas (NBC-WJZ) 


with Soloists 





THURSDAY— 


11:30 AM—U. S. Navy Band (NBC-WJZ) 

1:30 PM—Julia Glass, pianist; Phyllis Kraeuter; 
'cellist (NBC-WJZ) 

1:45 PM—Silverberg Concert Ensemble 

NBC- WEAF) 

2:30 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WJZ) 

6:05 PM—James Wilkinson, baritone 

(NBC-WJZ) 

7:45 PM—Music Is My Hobby (NBC-WJZ) 

8:00 PM—Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 

(NBC-WJZ) 

8:30 PM—Little Symphony Orchestra 

Philip James (BBS-WOR) 

11:30 PM—Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

(NBC-WEAF) 


~ 


with 








FRIDAY— 


11:00 AM—NBC Music Appreciation Hour 
(NBC-WEAF-WJZ) 


M—Mathay’s Gypsy Orchestra 

(NBC-WJZ) 

M—Terri La Franconi, tenor 

(NBC- WEAF) 

M—Cities Service Concert (NBC-WEAF) 

M—Cesare Sodero and Orchestra 

(BBS-WOR) 

10:30 PM—Bruna Castagna, contralto 
(CBS-WABC) 

10:30 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 


S 
uu x 








SATURDAY— 


10:30 AM—Mathay's Gypsy Orchestra 

(NBC-WEAF) 

11:00 AM— Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

(CBS-WABC) 

11:30 AM— Whitney Ensemble (NBC-WJZ) 

12:30 PM—International Weekend, Frank Black 

(NBC-WEAF) 

1:55 PM— Metropolitan Opera 

(NBC-WEAF-WJZ) 

2:30 PM—Tito Guizar, tenor (CBS-WABC) 

6:05 PM—Chicago A’ Capella Choir (NBC-WJZ) 

7:30 PM—Hampton Institute Singers 

(NBC- WEAF) 

8:15 PM—Boston Symphony Orchestra 

(NBC-WJZ) 

9:00 PM—Kostelanetz Orchestra with Soloists 
(CBS-WABC) 
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